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HE other day, in looking over some long-hoarded papers, 
I came across the following letters, which struck me as 
being too intrinsically delightful to be any more withheld 
from general enjoyment. The time when they were 
written—while they had all the warm life of affectionate intercourse 
that refers to current personal events, inspiring the wish to treasure 
them in privacy—has fadec into the shadow of the past. Some of 
the persons addressed or reterred to have left this earth ; others have 
survived to look back upon their young former selves with the same 
kindliness of consideration with which Charles Lamb himself confessed 
to looking back upon “the child Elia—that ‘ other me,’ there, in the 
background,” and cherishing its remembrance. Even the girl, then 
known among her friends by the second of her baptismal names, 
before and not long after she had exchanged her maiden. name of 
Mary Victoria Novello for the married one with which she signs-her 
present communication, can feel willing to share with her more recent 
friends and readers the pleasure derived from dear and honoured 
Charles Lamb’s sometimes playful, sometimes earnest allusions to her 
identity. 
The first letter is, according to his frequent wont, undated ; and 
the post-mark is so much blurred as to be undecipherable ; but it is 
addressed “ V. Novello, Esqre., for C. C. Clarke, Esqre. ” :— 


“ My dear Sir,—Your letter has lain in a drawer of my desk, 
VoL, XIL., N.S. 1873. ss 
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upbraiding me every time I open the said drawer, but it is almost 
impossible to answer such a letter in such a place, and I am out of 
the habit of replying to epistles otherwhere than at office. ‘You 
express yourself concerning H. like a true friend, and have made me 
feel that I have somehow neglected him, but without knowing very 
well how to rectify it. I live so remote from him—by Hackney—that 
he is almost out of the pale of visitation at Hampstead. And I come 
but seldom to Cov‘ Gard" this summer time—and when I do. am 
sure to pay for the late hours and pleasant Novello suppers which I 
incur. I also am an invalid. But I will hit upon some way, that 
you shall not have cause for your reproof in future. But do not 
think I take the hint unkindly. When I shall be brought low by any 
sickness or untoward circumstance, write just such a letter to some 
tardy friend of mine—or come up yourself with your friendly Heashaw 
face—and that will be better. I shall not forget in haste our casual 
day at Margate. May we have many such there or elsewhere! God 
bless you for your kindness to H., which I will remember. But do 
not show N. this, for the flouting infidel doth mock when Christians 
cry God bless us. Yours and Ais, foo, and all our little circle’s most 
affect® C. Lams. 
“ Mary’s love included.” 


“H.” in the above letter refers to Leigh Hunt; but the initials 
and abbreviated forms of words used by Charles Lamb in these 
letters are here preserved verbatim. 

The second letter is addressed “C. C. Clarke, Esqre.,” and has for 
post-mark “ Fe. 26, 1828” :— 


“Enfield, 25 Feb. 

“* My dear Clarke,—You have been accumulating on me such a 
heap of pleasant obligations that I feel uneasy in writing as to a Bene- 
factor. Your smaller contributions, the little weekly rills, are refresh- 
ments in the Desart, but your large books were feasts. I hope Mrs. 
Hazlitt, to whom I encharged it, has taken Hunt’s Lord B. to the 
Novellos. His picture of Literary Lordship is as pleasant as a dis- 
agreeable subject can be made, his own poor man’s Education at dear 
Christ’s is as good and hearty as the subject. Hiazlitt’s speculative 
episodes are capital; I skip the Battles. But how did I deserve to 
have the Book? The Companion has too much of Madam Pasta. 
Theatricals have ceased to be popular attractions; His walk home 
after the Play is as good as the best of the old Indicators. The 
watchmen are emboxed in a niche of fame, save the skaiting one that 
must be still fugitive. I wish I could send a scrap for good will. But 
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I have been most seriously unwell and nervous a long long time. 
I have scarce mustered courage to begin this short note, but con- 
science duns me. 

“I had a pleasant letter from your sister, greatly over acknow- 
ledging my poor sonnet. I think I should have replied to it, but tell 
her I think so. Alas for sonnetting, ’tis as the nerves are ; all the 
summer I was dawdling among green lanes, and verses came as thick 
as fancies. I am sunk winterly below prose and zero. 

“‘ But I trust the vital principle is only as under snow. That I shall 
yet laugh again. 

“TI suppose the great change of place affects me, but I could not 
have lived in Town, I could not bear company. 

“‘ T see Novello flourishes in the Del Capo line, and dedications are 
not forgotten. I read the Adas. When I pitched on the Ded" 
I looked for the Broom of ‘ Cowden knows’ to be harmonised, but 
‘twas summat of Rossini’s. 

‘‘T want to hear about Hone, does he stand above water, how is 
his son? I have delay’d writing to him, till it seems impossible. 
Break the ice for me. 

“The wet ground here is intolerable, the sky above clear and 
delusive, but under foot quagmires from night showers, and I am cold- 
footed and moisture-abhorring as a cat; nevertheless I yesterday 
tramped to Waltham Cross ; perhaps the poor bit of exertion neces- 
sary to scribble this was owing to that unusual bracing. 

“If I get out, I shall get stout, and then something will out—I 
mean for the Companion—you see I rhyme insensibly. 

“‘ Traditions are rife here of one Clarke a schoolmaster, and a run- 
away pickle named Holmes, but much obscurity hangs over it. Is it 
possible they can be any relations? 

“Tis worth the research, when you can find a sunny day, with 
ground firm, &c. Master Sexton is intelligent, and for balf-a-crown 
he’ll pick you up a Father. 

“In truth we shall be most glad to see any of the Nevellian circle, 
middle of the week such as can come, or Sunday, as can’t. But 
Spring will burgeon out quickly, and then, we'll talk more. 

“You'd like to see the improvements on the Chase, the new Cross 
in the market place, the Chandler’s shop from whence the rods were 
fetch’d. They are raised a farthing since the spread of Education. 
But perhaps you don’t care to be reminded of the Holofernes’ days, 
and nothing remains of the old laudable profession, but the clear firm 
impossible-to-be-mistaken schoolmaster text hand with which is sub- 


scribed the ever welcome name of Chas. Cowden C. Let me crowd 
s$s2 
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in both our loves to all. C.L. [Added on the fold-down of the 
letter:] Let me never be forgotten to include in my rememb™ 
my good friend and whilom correspondent Master Stephen. 

“ How, especially, is Victoria ? 

“ I try to remember all I used to meet at Shacklewell. The little 
household, cake-producing, wine-bringing out, Emma—the old 
servant, that didn’t stay, and ought to have staid, and was always 
very dirty and friendly, and Miss H., the counter-tenor with a fine 
voice, whose sister married Thurtell. They all live in my mind’s 
eye, and Mr. N.’s and Holmes’s walks with us half back after supper. 
Troja fuit !” 


His hearty yet modestly rendered thanks for lent and given books ; 
his ever-affectionate mention of Christ’s Hospital; his enjoy- 
ment of Hazlitt’s “Life of Napoleon,” minus “the battles ;’ his 
cordial commendation of Leigh Hunt’s periodical, 7Ae Companion 
(with the witty play on the word “ fugitive”), and his wish that he 
could send the work a contribution from his own pen ; his touching 
reference to the susceptibility of his nervous system; the sportive 
misuse of musical terms when alluding to his musician-friend 
Vincent Novello, immortalised in Elia’s celebrated “ Chapter on 
Ears ;’ his excellent pun in the word “ insensibly ;” his humorous 
mode of touching upon the professional avocation of his clegkly 
eorrespondent’s father and self—the latter having been usher in the 
school kept some years previously at Enfield by the former—while 
conveying a genuine compliment to the handwriting which at eighty- 
five is still the “clear firm impossible-to-be-mistaken schoolmaster 
text hand” that it was at forty-one, when Lamb wrote these words ; 
the genial mention of the hospitable children ; the whimsically wrong- 
circumstanced recollection of the ‘‘ counter-tenor” lady ; the allusion 
to the night walks “half back” home; and the classically quoted 
words of regret—are all wonderfully characteristic of beautiful- 
minded Charles Lamb. In connection with the juvenile hospitality 
may be recorded an incident that illustrates his words. When William 
Etty returned as a young artist-student from Rome, and called at the 
Novellos’ house, it chanced that the parents were from home; but 
the children, who were busily employed in fabricating a treat of 
home-made hard-bake (or toffy), made the visitor welcome by 
offering him a piece of their just finished sweetmeat, as an appro- 
priate refection after his long walk ; and he declared that it was the 
most veritable piece of spontaneous hospitality he had ever met with, 
since the children gave him what they thought most delicious and 
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best worthy of acceptance. Charles Lamb so heartily shared this 
opinion of the subsequently-renowned painter that he brought a 
choice condiment in the shape of a jar of preserved ginger for the 
little Novellos’ delectation ; and when some officious elder suggested 
that it was lost upon children, therefore had better be reserved for the 
grown-up people, Lamb would not hear of the transfer, but insisted 
that children were excellent judges of good things, and that they 
must and should have the cate in question. He was right ; for long 
did the remembrance remain in the family of that delicious rarity, 
and of the mode in which “ Mr. Lamb” stalked up and down the 
passage with a mysterious harberingering look and stride, muttering 
something that sounded like conjuration, holding the precious jar 
under his arm, and feigning to have found it stowed away in a dark 
chimney somewhere near. 

Another characteristic point is recalled by a concluding sentence 
of this letter. On one occasion—when Charles Lamb and his 
admirable sister Mary Lamb had been accompanied “ half back after 
supper” by Mr. and Mrs. Novello, Edward Holmes, and Charles 
Cowden Clarke, between Shacklewell Green and Colebrooke Cottage, 
beside the New River at Islington, where the Lambs then lived, the 
whole party interchanging lively brightest talk as they passed along 
the road that they had all to themselves at that late hour—he, as 
usual, was the noblest of the talkers. Arrived at the usual parting- 
place, Lamb and his sister walked on a few steps; then, suddenly 
turning, he shouted out after his late companions in a tone that startled 
the midnight silence: “‘ You're very nice people!” sending them on 
their way home in happy laughter at his friendly oddity. 

The third is addressed to “C. C. Clarke, Esqre.,” without date ; 
but it must have been written in 1828 :— 


“Dear Clarke,—We did expect to see you with Victoria and the No- 
vellos before this, and do not quite understand why we have not. Mrs. 
N. and V.[Vincent] promised us after the York expedition ; a day being 
named before, which fail’d. ’Tis not too late. The autumn leaves 
drop gold, and Enfield is beautifuller—to a common eye—than when 
you lurked at the Greyhound. Benedicts are close, but how I so 
totally missed you at that time, going for my morning cup of ale 
duly, is a mystery. “Twas stealing a match before one’s face in 
earnest. But certainly we had not a dream of your appropinquity. 
I instantly prepared an Epithalamium, in the form of a Sonata—which 
I was sending to Novello to compose—but Mary forbid it me, as too 
light for the occasion—as if the subject required anything heavy—so 
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in a tiff with her, I sent no congratulation at all. Tho’ I promise 
you the wedding was very pleasant news to me indeed. Let your 
reply name a day this next week, when you will come as many as a 
coach will hold ; such a day as we had at Dulwich. My very kindest 
love and Mary’s to Victoria and the Novellos. The enclosed is from 
a friend nameless, but highish in office, and a man whose accuracy of 
statement may be relied on with implicit confidence. He wants the 
exposé to appear in a newspaper as the ‘greatest piece of legal and 
Parliamentary villainy he ever rememb*,’ and he has had expe- 
rience in both; and thinks it would answer afterwards in a cheap 
pamphlet printed at Lambeth in 8° sheet, as 16,000 families in that 
parish are interested. I know not whether the present Zxaminer 
keeps up the character of exposing abuses, for I scarce see a paper 
now. Ifso, you may ascertain Mr. Hunt of the strictest truth of the 
statement, at the peril of my head. But if this won’t do, transmit 
it me back, I beg, per coach, or better, bring it with you. 


“Yours unaltered, 
“C. Lams.” 


This letter quaintly rebukes, yet, at the same time, most affec- 
tionately congratulates, the friend addressed for silently making honey- 
moon quasters of the spot where Charles Lamb then resided. But 
lovely Enfield—a very beau-ideal of an English village—was the 
birthplace of Charles Cowden Clarke; and the Greyhound was a 
simple hostelry kept by an old man and his daughter, where there 
was a pretty white-curtained, quiet room, with a window made green 
by bowering vine leaves ; combining much that was tempting as an 
unpretending retirement for a town-dweller to take his young new- 
made wife to. The invitation to “name a day this next week” was 
cordially responded to by a speedy visit ; and very likely it was on 
that occasion Charles Lamb told the wedded pair of another bridal 
couple who, he said, when they arrived at the first stage of their mar- 
riage tour, found each other’s company so tedious that they called 
the landlord upstairs to enliven them by his conversation. The 
“ Epithalamium,” here called a “Sonata,” is the “Serenata” con- 
tained in the next letter, addressed to “ Vincent Novello, 
Esqre.” :— 


“My dear Novello,—I am afraid I shall appear rather tardy in 
offering my congratulations, however sincere, upon your daughter’s 
marriage.* The truth is, I had put together a little Serenata upon 





* Which marriage took place 5th July, 1828. 
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the occasion, but was prevented from sending it by my sister, to 
whose judgment I am apt to defer too much in these kind of things ; 
so that, now I have her consent, the offering, I am afraid, will have 
lost the grace of seasonableness. Such as it is, I send it. She thinks 
it a little too old-fashioned in the manner, too much like what they 
wrote a century back. But I cannot write in the modern style, if I 
try ever so hard. I have attended to the proper divisions for the 
music, and you will have little difficulty in composing it. If I may 
advise, make Pepusch your model, or Blow. It will be necessary to 
have a good second voice, as the stress of the melody lies there :— 


SERENATA, FOR TWO VOICES, 


On the marriage of Charles Cowden Clarke, Esqre., to Victoria, eldest daughter 
of Vincent Novello, Esgre. 


DUETTO. 


Wake th’ harmonious voice and string, 
Love and Hymen’s triumph sing, 
Sounds with secret charms combining, 
In melodious union joining, 

Best the wondrous joys can tell, 

That in hearts united dwell. 


RECITATIVE. 


First Voice. | To young Victoria’s happy fame 
Well may the Arts a trophy raise, 
Music grows sweeter in her praise, 
And, own’d by her, with rapture speaks her name. 
To touch the brave Cowdenio’s heart, 
The Graces all in her conspire ; 
Love arms her with his surest dart, 
Apollo with his lyre. 


AIR. 


The list’ning Muses all around her 
Think ’tis Phoebus’ strain they hear ; 

And Cupid, drawing near to wound her, 
Drops his bow, and stands to hear. 


RECITATIVE. 


Second Voice. While crowds of rivals with despair 
Silent admire, or vainly court the Fair, 
Behold the happy conquest of her eyes, 
A Hero is the glorious prize ! 
In courts, in camps, thro’ distant realms renown’d, 
Cowdenio comes !—Victoria, see, 
He comes with British honour crown’d, 
Love leads his eager steps to thee. 
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AIR. 
In tender sighs he silence breaks, 
The Fair his flame approves, 
Consenting blushes warm her cheeks, 
She smiles, she yields, she loves. 


RECITATIVE. 
First Voice. | Now Hymen at the altar stands, 

And while he joins their faithful hands, 

Behold! by ardent vows brought down, 
Immortal Concord, heavenly bright, 
Array’d in robes of purest light, 

Descends, th’ auspicious rites to crown. 
Her golden harp the goddess brings ; 

Its magic sound 

Commands a sudden silence all around, 
And strains prophetic thus attune the strings. 


DUETTO. 


First Voice. | The Swain his Nymph possessing, 
Second Voice. The Nymph her Swain caressing, 
First & Second. Shall still improve the blessing, 
For ever kind and true, 
Both. While rolling years are flying 
Love, Hymen’s lamp supplying, 
With fuel never dying, 
Shall still the flame renew. 


“To so great a master as yourself I have no need to suggest that 
the peculiar tone of the composition demands sprightliness, occa- 
sionally checked by tenderness, as in the second air,— 

She smiles,—she yields,—she loves. 

“ Again, you need not be told that each fifth line of the two first 
recitatives requires a crescendo. 

“ And your exquisite taste will prevent your falling into the error 
of Purcell, who at a passage similar to /haf in my first air, 


Drops his bow, and stands to hear, 


directed the first violin thus :— 


Here the first violin must drop his dow. 


“ But, besides the absurdity of disarming his principal performer of 
so necessary an adjunct to his instrument, in such an emphatic part of 
the composition too, which must have had a droll effect at the time, all 
such minutiz of adaptation are at this time of day very properly ex- 
ploded, and Jackson of Exeter very fairly ranks them under the 
head of puns. 
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“Should you succeed in the setting of it, we propose having it 
performed (we have one very tolerable second voice here, and Mr. 
Holmes, I dare say, would supply the minor parts) at the Greyhound. 
But it must be a secret to the young couple till we can get the band 
in readiness. 
“ Believe me, dear Novello, 
“ Yours truly, 
“C, LaMB. 
“ Enfield, 6 Nov., ’29.” 


Peculiarly Zan is the humour throughout this last letter. The 
advice to “make Pepusch your model, or Blow ;” the affected “divi- 
sions” of “ Duetto,” “ Recitative,” “ Air,” “First Voice,” “Second 
Voice,” “ First and Second,” “ Both,” &c. ; the antiquated stiffness 
of the lines themselves, the burlesque “‘ Love and Hymen’s triumph 
sing ;” the grotesque stiltedness of “the brave Cowdenio’s heart,” and 
“a Hero is the glorious prize ;” the ludicrous absurdity of hailing a 
peaceful man of letters (who, by the way, adopted as his crest and 
motto an oak-branch with Algernon Sydney’s words, “Placidam sub 
libertate quietem”) by “In courts, in camps, thro’ distant realms 
renown’d Cowdenio comes!” ; the adulatory pomp of styling a young 
girl, nowise distinguished for anything but homeliest simplicity, as 
“the Fair,” “the Nymph,” in whom “the Graces all conspire ;” the 
droll illustrative instructions, suggesting “‘sprightliness, occasionally 
checked by tenderness,” in setting lines purposedly dull and heavy 
with old-fashioned mythological trappings ; the grave assumption of 
technicality in the introduction of the word “crescendo ;” the pre- 
tended citation of “ Purcell” and “ Jackson of Exeter ;” the comic 
prohibition as to the too literal “‘minutiz of adaptation” in such 
passages as “Drops his bow, and stands to hear ;” the pleasant play 
on the word in “the minor parts ;” the mock earnestness as to keep- 
ing the proposed performance “a secret to the young couple ;” are 
all in the very spirit of fun that swayed Elia when a sportive vein ran 
through his Essays. 

The next letter is to Charles Cowden Clarke ; though it has neither 
address, signature, date, nor postmark :— 


‘My dear three C’s,—The way from Southgate to Colney Hatch 
thro’ the unfrequentedest Blackberry paths that ever concealed their 
coy bunches from a truant Citizen, we have accidentally fallen upon 
—the giant Tree by Cheshunt we have missed, but keep your chart 
to go by, unless you will be our conduct—at present I am disabled 
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from further flights than just to skirt round Clay Hill, with a peep at 
the fine back woods, by strained tendons, got by skipping a skipping 
rope at 53—hei mihi non sum qualis—but do you know, now you 
come to talk of walks, a ramble of four hours or so—there and back 
—to the willow and lavender plantations at the south corner of 
Northaw Church by a well dedicated to Saint Claridge, with the 
clumps of finest moss rising hillock fashion, which I counted to the 
number of two hundred and sixty, and are called ‘Claridge’s covers’ 
—the tradition being that that saint entertained so many angels or 
hermits there, upon occasion of blessing the waters? The legends 
have set down the fruits spread upon that occasion, and in the Black 
Book of St. Albans some are named which are not supposed to have 
been introduced into this island till a century later. But waiving the 
miracle, a sweeter spot is not in ten counties round ; you are knee 
deep in clover, that is to say, if you are not above a middling man’s 
height—from this paradise, making a day of it, you go to see the 
ruins of an old convent at March Hall, where some of the painted 
glass is yet whole and fresh. 

“If you do not know this, you do not know the capabilities of this 
country, you may be said to be a stranger to Enfield. I found it out 
one morning in October, and so delighted was I that I did not get 
home before dark, well a-paid. 

“T shall long to show you the clump meadows, as they are called ; 
we might do that, without reaching March Hall—when the days are 
longer, we might take both, and come home by Forest Cross, so 
skirt over Pennington and the cheerful little village of Churchley to 
Forty Hill. 

“ But these are dreams till summer; meanwhile we should be most 
glad to see you for a lesser excursion—say, Sunday next, you and 
another, or if more, best on a week-day with a notice, but o’ Sundays, 
as far as a leg of mutton goes, most welcome. We can squeeze 
out a bed. Edmonton coaches run every hour, and my pen has run 
out its quarter. Heartily farewell.” 


Charles Lamb’s enjoyment of a long ramble, and his (usually) 
excellent powers of walking are here denoted. He was so proud of 
his pedestrian feats and indefatigability, that he once told the Cowden 
Clarkes a story of a dog possessed by a pertinacious determination 
to follow him day by day when he went forth to wander in the 
Enfield lanes and fields ; until, unendurably teased by the pertinacity 
of this obtrusive animal, he determined to get rid of him by fairly 
tiring him out / So he took him a circuit of many miles, including 
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several of the loveliest spots round Enfield, coming at last to a 
by-road with an interminable vista of up-hill distance, where the dog 
turned tail, gave the matter up, and laid down beneath a hedge, 
panting, exhausted, thoroughly worn out and dead beat ; while his 
defeater walked freshly home, smiling and triumphant. 

Knowing Lamb’s fashion of twisting facts to his own humorous 
view of them, those who heard the story well understood that it 
might easily have been wryed to represent the narrator’s real potency in 
walking, while serving to cover his equally real liking for animals under 
the semblance of vanquishing a dog in a contested foot race. Far more 
probable that he encouraged its volunteered companionship, amusing 
his imagination the while by picturing the wild impossibility of any 
human creature attempting to tire out a dog—of all animals! As 
an instance of Charles Lamb’s sympathy with dumb beasts, his two 
friends here named once saw him get up from table, while they were 
dining with him and his sister at Enfield, open the street-door, and 
give admittance to a stray donkey into the front strip of garden, 
where there was a glass-plot, which he said seemed to possess more 
attraction for the creature tian the short turf of the common on 
Chase-side, opposite to the house where the Lambs then dwelt. This 
mixture of the humorous in manner and the sympathetic in feeling 
always more or less tinged the sayings and the doings of beloved 
Charles Lamb ; there was a constant blending of the overtly whimsical 
expression or act with betrayed inner kindliness and even pathos of 
sentiment. Beneath this sudden opening of his gate to a stray 
donkey that it might feast on his garden grass while he himself ate 
his dinner, possibly lurked some stung sense of wanderers unable to 
get a meal they hungered for when others revelled in plenty,—a kind 
of pained fancy finding vent in playful deed or speech, that frequently 
might be traced by those who enjoyed his society. 

The next letter is addressed “ C. C. Clarke, Esqre.,” with the post- 
mark (much defaced) “ Edmonton, Fe. 2, 1829” :— 


“ Dear Cowden,—Your books are as the gushing of streams in a 
desert. By the way, you have sent no autobiographies. Your letter 
seems to imply you had. Nor doI want any. Cowden, they are of 
the books which I give away. What damn’d Unitarian skewer-soul’d 
things the general biographies turn out. Rank and Talent you shall 
have when Mrs. May has done with’em. Mary likes Mrs. Bedinfield 
much. For me I read nothing but Astrea—it has turn’d my brain— 
I go about with a switch turn’d up at the end for a crook; and Lambs 
being too old, the butcher tells me, my cat follows me in a green 
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ribband. Becky and her cousin are getting pastoral dresses, and 
then we shall all four go about Arcadizing. O cruel Shepherdess ! 
Inconstant yet fair, and more inconstant for being fair! Her gold 
ringlets fell in a disorder superior to.order ! 
“Come and join us. 

“TI am called the Black Shepherd—you shall be Cowden with the 
Tuft. 

“ Prosaically, we shall be glad to have you both,—or any two of 
you—drop in by surprise some Saturday night. 

“This must go off. 
“ Loves to Vittoria. 
“CL.” 


The book he refers to as “Astrea” was one of those tall folio 
romances of the Sir Philip Sidney or Mdme. de Scudéry order, 
inspiring him with the amusing rhapsody that follows its mention ; 
the ingeniously equivocal “ Zamds being too old”; the familiar 
mingling of “ Becky” (their maid) “and her cousin” with himself 
and sister in “pastoral dresses,” to “go about Arcadizing”; the 
abrupt bursting forth into the Philip-Sidneyan style of antithetical 
rapturizing and euphuism; the invented Arcadian titles of “the 
Black Shepherd ” and ‘‘ Cowden with the Tuft ”—are all in the tone 
of mad-cap spirits which were occasionally Lamb’s. The latter 
name (“ Cowden with the Tuft ”) slyly implies the smooth baldness 
with scant curly hair distinguishing the head of the friend addressed, 
and which seemed to strike Charles Lamb so forcibly that one 
evening, after gazing at it for some time, he suddenly broke forth 
with the exclamation, “’ Gad, Clarke ! what whiskers you have behind 
your head |” 

He was fond of trying the dispositions of those with whom he 
associated by an odd speech such as this; and if they stood the test 
pleasantly and took it in good part he liked them the better ever 
after. One time that the Novellos and Cowden Clarkes went down 
to see the Lambs at Enfield, and he was standing by his book-shelves 
talking with them in his usual delightful cordial way, showing them 
some precious volume lately added to his store, a neighbour chancing 
to come in to remind Charles Lamb of an appointed ramble, he 
excused himself by saying :—“ You see I have some troublesome 
people just come down from town, and I must stay and entertain 
them ; so we'll take our walk together to-morrow.” Another time, 
when the Cowden Clarkes were staying a few days at Enfield with 
Charles Lamb and his sister, they, having accepted an invitation to 
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spend the evening and have a game of whist at a lady-schoolmis- 
tress’s house there, took their guests with them. Charles Lamb, 
giving his arm to “ Victoria,” left her husband to escort Mary Lamb, 
who walked rather more slowly than her brother. On arriving first 
at the house of the somewhat prim and formal hostess, Charles 
Lamb, bringing his young visitor into the room, introduced her by 
saying :—“‘ Mrs. , I’ve brought you the wife of the man who 
mortally hates your husband”; and when the lady replied by a polite 
inquiry after “ Miss Lamb,” hoping she was quite well, Charles Lamb 
said :—“‘ She has a terrible fit o’ toothache, and was obliged to stay 
at home this evening ; so Mr. Cowden Clarke remained there to keep 
her company.” Then, the lingerers entering, he went on to say,— 
“Mrs. Cowden Clarke has been telling me, as we came along, that 
she hopes you have sprats for supper this evening.” The bewildered 
glance of the lady of the house at Mary Lamb and her walking-com- 
panion, her politely stifled dismay at the mention of so vulgar a dish, 
contrasted with Victoria’s smile of enjoyment at his whimsical words, 
were precisely the kind of things that Charles Lamb liked and 
chuckled over. On another occasion he was charmed by the 
equanimity and even gratification with which the same guests and 
Miss Fanny Kelly (the skilled actress whose combined artistic and 
feminine attractions inspired him with the beautiful sonnet be- 
ginning 
You are not, Kelly, of the common strain, 
and whose performance of “ The Blind Boy” caused him to address 
her in that other sonnet beginning 
Rare artist ! who with half thy tools or none 
Canst execute with ease thy curious art, 


And press thy powerful’st meanings on the heart 
Unaided by the eye, expression’s throne !) 


found themselves one sunny day, after a long walk through the green 
Enfield meadows, seated with Charles Lamb and his sister on a rustic 
bench in the shade, outside a small roadside inn, quaffing draughts 
of his favourite porter with him from the unsophisticated pewter, 
supremely indifferent to the strangeness of the situation ; nay, heartily 
enjoying it with him. The umbrageous elm, the water-trough, the 
. dip in the road where there was a ford and foot-bridge, the rough 
wooden table at which the little party were seated, the pleasant 
voices of Charles and Mary Lamb and Fanny Kelly,—all are vividly 
present to the imagination of her who now writes these few memorial 
lines, inadequately describing the ineffaceable impression of that 
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happy time, when Lamb so cordially delighted in the responsive ease 
and enjoyment of his surrounders. 
The last letter is addressed “ V. Novello, Esqre.,” with post-mark 

“No. 8, 1830”:— 

Tears are for lighter griefs. Man weeps the doom 

That seals a single victim to the tomb. 

But when Death riots, when with whelming sway 

Destruction sweeps a family away ; 

When Infancy and Youth, a huddled mass, 

All in an instant to oblivion pass, 

And Parents’ hopes are crush’d : what lamentation 

Can reach the depth of such a desolation ? 

Look upward, Feeble Ones! look up, and trust 

That He, who lays this mortal frame in dust, 

Still hath the immortal Spirit in His keeping. 

In Jesus’ sight they are not dead, but sleeping. 


“Dear N., will these lines do? I despair of better. Poor Mary 
is in a deplorable state here at Enfield. 
“ Love to all, 
“C. Lams.” 


These tenderly pathetic elegiac lines were written at the request of 
Vincent Novello in memory of four sons and two daughters of John 
and Ann Rigg, of York. All six—respectively aged 19, 18, 17, 16, 
7, and 6—were drowned at once by their boat being run down on 
the river Ouse, near York, August 19,1830. The unhappy surviving 
parents had begged to have lines for an epitaph from the best poetical 
hand ; but, owing to some local authority’s interference, another than 
Charles Lamb’s verse was ultimately placed on the monument raised 
to the lost children. 

The rather, therefore, dear SyLvANUS URBAN, is it transcribed 
from the original manuscript and enshrined in your pages for the 


behoof of yourself and your readers by 
Mary CowDEN CLARKE. 


Villa Novello, Genoa. 


ees 





MAKING THE WORST OF IIT. 


BY JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE STOLEN SCARF PIN. 


¥? IVING up all the days of his life and also his family 

NS for the sake of running after a wicked hare that 

wasn’t worth catching if it had run into his game 

= bag, and then, when he did catch it begging the hare’s 

pardon. I tell you, Stot, I’m disgusted with such bite you to-day 

and kiss you to-morrow nonsense, and it will be a two month moon 
before I feel the same towards Henry Clayton.” 

“‘ My dear, they were children together, boys together, and young 
men together. Then comes the quarrel. Mellish got into a passion, 
which is the same as getting mad ; told a lie of his friend, and whilst 
he was on his back, the stupid doctor thinking the wound was 
mortal, Clayton was taken into custedy. Mellish, still smarting a little, 
stuck to the lie when he got up, or, probably, had not the pluck 
to say he had lied. One word from Clayton would most likely have 
saved all the trouble, but that word Clayton would not speak. When 
it is too late Mellish repents. He got a terror on him that stuck to 
him for life, and he became a criminal and an abject outcast. 
Clayton thought only of revenge, though for the worst of his troubles 
his own obstinacy was to blame. Now, old love, I think, and so do 
you, that the least Clayton could do was to forgive the dying man 
who had suffered so much for his bad temper and false oath.” 

“ He would have been a brute not to forgive, but why didn’t he 
forgive years and years ago?” 

“‘ Because it is human nature to be perverse. Ifa man gets a hurt 
he knocks his head against the first post he comes to. A fellow gets 
into some sort of trouble, very often poverty, and instead of taking 
the black ox by the horns, he takes to drinking and goes headlong to 
destruction.” 

Mr. Stot is right. Weare most of us prone to make the worst and 
not the best of the storms of life. An adverse wind stops the onward 
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progress of our ship. If we are patient and wise we make a little 
progress by tacking in spite of the adverse gale. Too often we are 
impatient and unwise, and we oppose the prow of the ship to ‘the 
fury of the wind, or we abandon the helm and let the ship take her 
chance, and by so doing we are engulfed in mid ocean or wrecked on 
the rocky coast. 

The perversity of Rose is very provoking, but those who have 
suffered the most will be the least disposed to condemn her. Sorrow 
is apt to warp the judgment. When we are under the cloud all 
things we look at through the encircling darkness seem black. A 
word of pity is scorned as an insult. A word of hope is resented as 
a cruel mocking at our misery. AA trifling incident is accepted as a 
conclusive proof that our gloomy foreboding is correct. Thus it 
was with Rose. The moment she heard that Frank had not been at 
Malvern the thought took possession of her mind that her husband 
had deserted her. Why if he were not going to visit his rich rela- 
tion should he leave in haste and not tell her whither he was going ? 
Surely then, believing that she was deserted and being penniless, she 
should have returned to her profession. Instead of that, she submits 
to direst poverty. When she met Blewlite and had the offer of a suffi- 
cient income she did not for a moment think of returning to the stage. 
She still loved Frank, for though neglect may kill the lover, the love 
is immortal. She would not do that which might make him doubt 
her love. And the resolution formed by her love was supported by 
anger. Let her suffer and let her die. Perhaps he might hear of 
her misery and repent his cruelty. Alas, for the perversity of human 
nature! Rose would if she could afflict the man she loved with a 
bitter and lifelong regret. 

We have thus the key to her rejection of Mrs. Thompson’s kindness. 
She did not want kindness. She did not want comfort. She did not 
wish her husband, if ever he heard of her, to be told that she had 
been well cared for. Let him hear only a tale of misery. So when 
Rose left the coffee-house with a few shillings in her pocket she was 
glad to escape not only from the persecution of Lord Shamvock, but 
also from the loving kindness of Mrs. Thompson. Her conscience was 
not seared, and she hugged the thought that Mrs. Thompson was a 
hypocrite and the vile tool of the vile lord. 

It was the first cold night of autumn. Coats were buttoned, un- 
gloved hands were thrust into pockets, in thousands of London 
homes the first parlour fire of the season was being enjoyed by old 
and young. Rose, though thinly clad, did not feel the cold. She 
walked quickly until she came to Regent’s Park. The enclosures 
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were shut for the night, but she sauntered along the dark paths that 
skirt them. 

What should she do? She was friendless and penniless, but neither 
friends nor money could give her happiness. Forsaken by the man 
she loved, only death could end her misery and her bitter humiliation. 
But to die, and for Frank not to know of her affliction, her devotion, 
and her death! But for Frank to live on thinking she was living, 
and perhaps happy! That was an intolerable thought. She would 
die, but he must know that she was dead, and that she loved him 
unto death. 

What had she suffered since the day he left her! The cruel robbery 
and the still more cruel fever. Her escape from the hospital that she 
might find her husband. The theft of the purse that she might have 
the means of seeking him. The anxious journey to Malvern. The 
toilsome ascent of the hill. The terrible storm. The awful roar 
of the thunder. The noise of the heavy, beating rain. The light- 
ning that flashed through her closed eyelids. And then the discovery 
that Frank had deserted her. If the woman had not come to her 
from the hill-side cottage she would have died without learning that 
he did not leve her. But he would not have known of her fate. She 
must die, but he shall hear of her sufferings and her death. 

What did the girl tell her about the tree to which she clung during 
the storm? It was called the haunted tree. 

“There I will go, and by the side of that tree I will lie until 
starvation and cold and sorrow kill me. Oh, Frank, if you had known 
my love !” 

Love! Yes, and also the hope of revenge. Rose imagined that 
Frank had forsaken her for another. She pictured him and the 
woman he loved as happy and undisturbed by a thought about the 
deserted wife. They should both think of her. They should both 
hear how the deserted wife died by the haunted tree. 

Rose returned to the main road, and got into an omnibus going 
eastward. She took that direction because she did not wish to remain 
in the neighbourhood of Mrs. Thompson. She alighted at the City. 
Road. Presently she saw a coffee-house, and inquired if she could 
have a bed. 

“Not at this crib,” said the man. “Single women aint in our 
line, nor more aint double ones which have been mislaid by their 
husbands. No, mum, this aint the rub for your bob.” 

Rose did not wait to hear the conclusion of the man’s reply. It 
was late, and she had no desire to be in the streets all night. 


An hour or two ago, and the prospect would not have troubled 
VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. oe 
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her, but now she had something to live for. She had resolved to die 
by the haunted tree, and in such a manner that Frank and the 
woman he loved might hear of her fate. In her feeble health a night 
im the streets might kill her, and then she would die like a houseless 
dog, and he would not know that she had loved unto death and had 
died for him. 

A shabbily dressed woman accosted Rose. 

“If you are in luck, my dear, for pity’s sake stand me three of 
something warm. I swear I have not touched food to-day, and togged 
as I am no fellow will give me so much as a drink of porter. I'd 
do the same for you or any other soul that asked me to-morrow, for I 
shall have money inthe morning. Don’t say ‘No,’ there’s a kind dear. 
I am so cold, and I know a quiet place where you won't be seen 
with me.” 

“T have very little money, but you shall have what you want. 
Can you tell me of a respectable coffee-house where I can get a 
bed ?” 

“What, are you a stranger, and on the search for a bed? You seem 
so well up that I should never have guessed it.” 

“Do you know of one?” asked Rose. 

“There are a good few about here, and most of them queer, and 
those that are not queer turn their noses up at women.” 

“What shall I do?” said Rose. 

“Go halves in my bed. It’s very humble, being a second flocr 
back, with furniture that wouldn’t fetch a crown, but it’s the best I 
can afford, and that comes to ten shillings a week. If I starve I 
always pay the landlady, for you know what a landlady is if you are 
behind a day.” 

After a moment’s hesitation, Rose accepted the offer. 

“I will pay you what I should have to pay elsewhere.” 

“No, you won't, my dear. My place is quite near, being a 
turning out of Shepherdess Walk. Come and let us have a 
drink.” 

“I don’t want to drink. But you get what you please,” said Rose, 
offering her a shilling. 

“If you are ashamed to drink with me because my style does not 
equal yours, keep your money. Although I am down, I’ve got a 
trifle of spirit in me yet. Besides I told you I know of a quiet 
place.” 

“I will go with you,” said Rose, who was faint after her Jong fast 
and long walk. 

“What's your name?” asked the woman. 
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“ Rose.” 

“Oh, I like Rose. Mime is Violet. ‘That is what my lover called 
me, and, my dear, I was fair as the violet, and as innocent, when I 
first knew him, and that is not so long ago. I shall not be twenty- 
two till come next spring, but when a girl is cast on the world she 
soon grows old.” 

They entered the narrow side door compartment of a public-house, 
in which only glasses were served and no smoking was allowed. 
Rose and her companion were the sole occupants, but on the other 
side of the low screen a crowd of men were smoking, drinking, 
laughing, and chaffing. 

“Give me four of gin hot, and with a good piece of lemon in it. 
My friend will take a glass of stout.” 

The barman shook his head and jerked his thumb in the direction 
of a black board covered with chalk marks. 

“ Sorry to disoblige, but the stopper must be drove in at some point. 
Can’t do another drain on tick.” 

“ Nobody wants your tick. My friend will pay.” 

The gin hot with lemon and the stout were*forthcoming, and were 
paid for by a shilling handed to Violet. When Rose looked at her 
companion she half regretted the promise to pass the night with her. 
A woman with a thin pale face, on which was the stamp of dissi- 
pation, perhaps of vice. Shabby black dress, with a bright scarf 
about the throat. Altogether an appearance that does not inspire 
confidence ; but it was very late, and Rose had no lodging. 

Violet’s room was one of those intensely shabby lodgings that are 
almost peculiar to London. In other cities, both at home and 
abroad, there is some attempt at decoration in the poorest lodgings, 
but in Violet’s room a painted wooden bedstead, with the paint for 
the most part worn off, two cane chairs, old and creaking, a deal 
washstand, with a cracked basin and handleless ewer, and a large tin 
candlestick, thickly bespattered with tallow, were the only articles of 
utility or ornament. 

“ There, my dear; and my old ogress of a landlady has the cheek 
to call the place cheap at ten shillings a week. But you see, my 
dear, when you are down a worm can walk over you.” 

“Do you live here alone? Do you work?” 

“ T’ve tried it, my dear ; but, working myself blind, I couldn’t get 
my rent. I don’t know how I live, and I don’t care.” 

Rose felt uncomfortable, and repented not seeking another 
lodging. 

Violet did not improve on acquaintance. 
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“ You have got the badge, and so have I,” said Violet, holding up 
her finger. “Are you married ?” 

“Yes. But you are tired. Go into bed. I will restfon the chairs.’ 

“ Not likely, my dear,” said Violet. “‘ Married, eh ! Some girls would 
give their heads to be married, but many are none the better off. I 
dare say, if you had your time over again, you would keep single, 
instead of running helter-skelter to church.” 

“Please don’t talk about me. I’m tired,andI have a long way to 
go to-morrow.” 

“Where ?” 

“To Malvern.” 

“‘ How far is it?” 

“ Over a hundred miles.” 

“Tf it had been nearer I would have gone with you. A few 
hours’ change would do me worlds of good. How much does it 
cost?” 

“Ten shillings, and I have only five in my pocket. Do you 
think,” continued Rose, colouring, “I could get a few shillings on some 
of my things ?” 

“It’s shameful little they lend on clothes, unless it’s a brand new 
silk. But, my dear,” said Violet, taking her hand, “ that ring of yours 
looks like gold.” 

“Yes. It is gold,” said Rose, rather wondering at the suggestion 
that her wedding ring was made of base metal. 

“What a thick beauty it is! Why, my dear, you can get ten 
shillings on that for certain, and perhaps twelve. I had a gold one 
once, quite a thin thing, and I got six on it.” 

“TI could not part with my wedding ring,” said Rose, with deter- 
mination. 

“Nonsense. A sixpenny imitation—of course the penny ones 
are no good—looks like the real thing for a month. I have worn this 
over two months, and if it didn’t black the finger no one would 
notice it.” 

“T could not part with my ring. Would my cloak fetch five 
shillings ? ” 

“And if it would, my dear—which it wouldn’t—you could 
not go a long journey without a penny in your pocket. But I 
may help you. What do you think of that? I am no judge of these 
things.” 

Violet drew from her pocket a scarf-pin. 

“Tt looks good,” said Violet. “Is the stone real?” 

“Yes,” replied Rose ; “it’s a diamond.” 


? 
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“That is jolly. I thought it sparkled like a real gem when I saw 
it in the scarf of that spoony young swell. He will think he lost it, 
for he was pretty well gone.” 

“Did you steal it?” asked Rose indignantly. 

“* What is that to you, Mrs. Virtuous? This is the reward of being 
kind. Perhaps if it were known it would come out that you had not 
been particular when you were hard up.” 

Rose remembered the purse, and she sat on the chair abashed. 

“Do not be angry.” 

“T am not angry, my dear. I wish you would take it for me in the 
morning. You look genteel, and you could say it was your husband’s. 
You shall have a pound out of it, and that will pay your journey, and 
make you comfortable.” 

Rose thought the proposal was in itself a retributive judgment. 
The last time she had gone to Malvern with stolen money, and that 
money, though she knew not how, was the cause of her misery. 
Would she do so again? No, let her wedding ring be pawned, and 
let the pawn ticket be found upon her when she was dead. That 
would tell Frank the depth of her misery. 

Violet was cross and abusive, and at length hysterical, on account 
of Rose refusing to pawn the scarf pin. Again and again she 
bemoaned her hard fate, saying that she was kind to everybody, and 
everybody was unkind to her. However, before sleeping she asked 
Rose to forgive her, and vowed eternal friendship. It was agreed that 
Violet should rise early and}pawn the ring, and that Rose’ should lend 
her dress and cloak for the errand. 

‘** You see, dear, if you look poor they won’t lend you nearly so 
much, besides suspecting you.” 

Violet went out about nine in the morning, and was absent for an 
hour and a half. She was in exuberant spirits on her return. 

“T could not be quicker, my dear, for I had to go to the West. In 
this neighbourhood they lend nothing on good things. What do you 
think, my dear? I asked ten on the pin and they gave me eight 
pounds. And then, my dear, I got fifteen shillings on your ring. Let 
us have a jolly day, and you can go to Malvern to-morrow.” 

Rose said she must leave immediately, and in spite of Violet’s pro- 
tests refused to accept the loan of a sovereign. 

“Oh, I wish you would have stopped here, or taken me with you. 
I do want some one to love.” 

Rose shrank from the parting embrace. She was shocked about 
the scarf pin—shocked and pained. If she had not taken that 
purse she would not have gone to Mrs. Thompson’s, and would not 
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have known Violet. The stolen scarf pin had pricked her conscience. 
Would he not despise her as she despised him? If she had not taken 
that purse she might yet have had some hope. Perhaps he might 
hear of her guilt after she died, and despise her. 

Rose was riding in an omnibus when these gloomy thoughts filled 
her mind. 

“ Are you not well, mum?” asked a fellow passenger. 

The question roused Rose, and she replied that she was very 
well. 

“ Ah,” she thought, “let him despise me if he can. I have been 
true to him, and I am dying because I love him better than 
life.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
BY THE HAUNTED TREE. 


Ir was late in the afternoon when Rose stood before the house at 
Malvern at which she had been so roughly received by Frank’s uncle. 
She wished before she died to see the house in which Frank 
had lived, and in which he would live when she was forgotten. If 
she could look upon him for a moment, that glance would comfort 
her even, as she thought, in the moment of death. But no, she must 
not hope for such a joy as once more seeing her husband. But was 
it possible that he had been reconciled to his uncle, and was perhaps 
staying in the house? Even that would be some solace. When she 
was lying by the haunted tree, it would be a blessing to think that he 
was near to her, that perhaps when he heard that she had perished, 
he would look at her, and for a minute, only for a minute, be sorry 
that he had forsaken her for another. 

Presently a man, groom or gardener, came to the gate. Rose 
timidly approached him, and timidly asked if young Mr. Boliver had 
been there lately. 

“Young Mr. Boliver! May be you are strange in this place. And 
lucky if you are, for a month of it has given me a sickener.” 

“Yes, I am,” said Rose. 

“You haven't heard of the death then ?” 

Rose caught the gate, or she would have fallen. 

“Dead! Oh, mercy! Dead!” 

“ Did you know the old gentleman ?” 

“The old gentleman !” 

“Yes, the old boy, the uncle. He died about three weeks ago. 
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I’m in here to take care of the place for the nephew. He’s tumbled 
in for a tidy haul.” 

“* He’s not here, then ?”" 

“No. Malvern is a good deal too near solitary confinement with 
the toothache to suit his complaint. Mr. Boliver is in London enjoying 
the old boy’s savings.” 

“ Do you know if he is married ?” 

“The lawyer recommended me this job. I have only seen him 
once. Do you want anything of him? I shall be writing in a day 
or two just to say all’s right.” 

“ Only please to tell him that Rose called here, and was glad to 
hear he was well, and hopes he may be happy. Will you do so?” 

“‘T suppose you were in the family service?” 

“Do as I ask you, for Mr. Boliver will be glad to hear I called.” 

“ Come in and take a little something.” 

“No, thank you. I have some distance to go. Good night 
Pray don’t forget the message. Rose called and is glad he is 
happy.” 

Rose turned from the house and walked down the road. The man 
shut the gate, and went into the house. Presently Rose returned 
and put her hand through the bars of the gate to pluck a sprig of 
jasmine, but she could not reach the flower. 

“T have no right to the flower. They are his and hers. But he 
will not mind if I take this.” 

She stooped, picked up a fallen leaf, kissed it, and put it into her 
bosom. 

“ Again I feel the life, but we must not live. I can’t live without 
him, and he is lost to me. And his child shall not live to be despised 
by her or fed by her. If Frank knew my suffering he would hate 
her for taking him from me.” 

It was late in the afternoon, and twilight. 

“T must hasten. In the dark I might not find the haunted tree, 
and have to suffer another day.” 

Her mind, weakened by bodily and mental suffering, was con- 
trolled by the thought that if she lay by the haunted tree she would 
die ere morning. And towards the spot thus deemed fatal she 
seemed drawn by an irresistible force. She wished she had never 
been in Malvern. She wished the girl had not told her of the 
haunted tree. She wished some one would compel her to return to 
London. Yet on she went, shivering, sorrowing, doubting. 

She paused for a minute at the turning leading to the ascent. 
Some men were talking in the public-house, and it refreshed her to 
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hear the sound of human voices. Then, after a glance at the lighted 
shops, she began to toil up the hill. 

At the Well she moistened her lips with water. 

“‘T will not drink ; for the more faint I am, the sooner it will be 
over. Oh, the life within me. Peace! mercy! oh, is there no one 
who will save me ?” 

She continued the ascent, guided by the lights in the windows of 
the houses on the hill. She frequently stumbled, but toiled on and 
on. She stole past the cottage that had given her shelter. She came 
at last to the solitary rugged, haunted tree. There she sat down, and 
vainly tried to fix her thoughts on the fate before her. 

She listened to the moaning and whistling of the wind. She watched 
the stars as they appeared one after another to cheer’the darkness of 
the night. She was utterly prostrate and benumbed with cold. She 
‘stretched upon the ground and slept. Unless disturbed she would 
not have awakened from that sleep. 

A man who lived in one of the cottages was returning from the 
town, and his road lay within a few yards of the haunted tree. His dog 
had been scampering hither and thither, and ran to the haunted tree. 
He barked furiously. 

“Hist. Here, boy, here.” 

The dog ran towards his master, and then back to the haunted 
tree, and did not cease his barking. 

“What is it, boy, what is it? Awoman lying here? Off,boy. Off, sir.” 

The man carried a lantern, and he turned it towards the face of 
Rose, and then shook her violently. 

“ Oh, Frank, dear, do not leave me again.” 

“* Wake up,” said the man, shaking her. ‘ What brings you here ? 
Where have you come from? Where do you live? You might have 
died here if it had not been for my dog.” 

Rose was bewildered, and did not speak. 

“You must come into the cottage, anyhow. You can’t stop here 
to perish of cold, whatever you may be.” 

He was a burly man, with the strength of an ox, and he lifted 
Rose from the ground and carried her. 

“Hist, boy, go and tell mother.” 

The dog ran forward, and at the door of a cottage Jstopped and 
barked. 

“ Where is the father?” asked a woman who opened the door. 

“ Here I am, mother,” said the man to his wife. “I am bringing 
in a queer load, but don’t be scared.” 

“ Father, what are you carrying ?” 
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“Why Nip found this poor woman sleeping under the haunted 
tree. I couldn’t leave her to freeze to death.” 

“Poor soul. No. But, I say, Tom, she looks uncommon bad.” 

Rose had been laid on the sofa, and for awhile was motionless. 

“ Had I best get the doctor to her?” asked Tom. 

“No, she will be herself before long, and then she shall have a 
basin of tea. She is just frozen, that’s what ails her.” 

Rose shivered, opened her eyes and closed them again. 

Just lift her up, Tom, whilst I try if I can get a little warm tea 
down her throat.” 

Rose swallowed some of the tea, and then began to sob violently. 
Tom was alarmed. 

“She is all right now, father, or leastways will be before long. 
When it has come to the crying it has come to the mending. Least- 
ways that is the nature of woman.” 

Tom beckoned his wife to the further corner of the small room 
and spoke in a whisper— 

“‘T shall hie away to the police station and tell them what has 
happened.” 

“What for? Why should you give a fellow creature that has 
never hurt you into custody.” 

“Why you see, mother, it is but right to let the authorities know 
about it.” 

“Smother the authorities! They might find out for themselves. 
Nip is our dog, and Nip’s findings is our keepings.” 

“T hold it’s the law to give the information.” 

“‘ Suppose it may be, don’t you be the one to think the authorities 
object to the law being broken if it does no harm and saves them 
trouble. Your tea is ready, and take it, unless you have lost your 
appetite.” 

“That I never do, except for half an hour after the Christmas 
dinner.” 

Tom took his tea, whilst his wife attended on Rose, chafing her 
limbs, giving her tea, and asking her questions. Then Rose ex- 
pressed, as warmly as she could, her thanks, for the paroxysm of 
despair was over and she rejoiced at her rescue. She had been 
by the haunted tree and had not died there. The spell was broken. 
Frank was in London. She must go to London. He would never 
look on her, but she might see him. When the woman asked her 
what she was doing in Malvern, how she came to be on the hill, what 
was her name, and who was her husband, the questions were 
unanswered. 
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“ If you will give me shelter for the night I shall be so thankful, 
and I will go in the morning. If not, I will go now, but how shall I 
get down the hill?” 

The woman took her husband out of the toom. 

“ Father, may be you are in the right. I cannot make fish, or 
flesh, or fowl of her. She shall stay here for the night, but where will 
she go in the morning? Let them hear about it at the station and 
come early to look into it.” 

“ That is just my way of looking at it,” said Tom, and he whistled 
his dog and went on his errand. 

The inspector of police was of opinion that he could not interfere. 
On what ground was he to take the woman into custody? Did Tom 
know anything against her more than that she was on the hill when 
she ought to have been under shelter ? 

“ T have done my duty in giving notice to the authorities,” said Tom. 

“ But you have come to the wrong shop. You should see one of the 
guardians. Mr. Brook is hard by, and I will send one of our men 
with you.” 

Mr. Brook commended Tom for taking care of the woman. 

“If anything happens it gets into the papers, and does harm to 
Malvern ; it’s scandalous that tramps and wanderers come near a 
place that is kept so perfectly respectable.” 

“She looks a decent sort of body in a peck of trouble. But who 
she is, what she is, or where she is going she will not say.” 

“ She will tell me, I warrant ; I shall be at the cottage soon after 
breakfast, and I give you authority to keep her till I come.” 

Mr. Brook, the parochial magnate of Malvern, found Rose still 
exhausted, though much better for her night’s rest. But she would 
tell him nothing about herself. As coaxing did not succeed he used 
threats. 

“Do you know that I could send you to prison as a rogue and 
vagabond, and keep you there till you told us who you are?” 

Rose did not reply; Mr. Brook, as one of the guardians of the 
extra-varnished respectability of Malvern, was averse from turning her 
loose and perhaps shocking some of the gorgeously arrayed and 
immaculate visitors. 

“ Are you going to London?” 

Te 

“ Have you the money for your fare ?” 

Rose was indignant at this questioning. 

“T have committed no crime, and you have no right”—and then 
she faltered, for the taking of the purse was remembered. 
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“Crime! what do you call coming to the genteelest place in 
England without a penny in your pocket and being found sleeping on 
the hill? If I undertook to pay your fare, would you go to London by 
the afternoon train ?” 

“If you choose to lend me the money I will do so.” 

“ If your purse was equal to your pride it would not be over light. 
Here, Tom, take this person to the afternoon train and see her off. 
Here’s the money for her ticket.” 

“Tt shall be done, sir.” 

“ And Tom, a word with you. Don’t,” said Mr. Brook when they 
were Outside the door, “ take her till it is dusk ; don’t breathe a word 
of this affair, or else it may get into the papers ; don’t trust her with 
the money. You can call and let me know that she is off. There are 
plenty of places for such baggage as this without coming to Malvern. 
What with excursionists and vagabonds coming here we shall be no 
more genteel than other places, and then down goes the class of visitors 
and down go our profits. See her off, Tom, and keep an eye on her 
till she starts.” 

Rose was as anxious to be in London as Mr. Brook was for her to 
be out of Malvern. She knew not what she could do for her living ; 
she would think of that presently. Her one thought was that Frank 
being in London she might see him. She was not to speak to 
him. He was not to see her. Rose was alone for a minute before 
leaving the cottage, and she went on her knees and returned thanks 
for her rescue from death. 

Poor Rose! She knew not the secret purpose of her heart and 
mind. She knew not that her hope was not to see Frank only, but 
to woo him for a little, ever so little, regard for his deserted wife. 
The paroxysm of passion that had brought her to the verge of the 
grave was over, and her thoughts and her purpose were true 
womanly. Love was victorious over the bitter sense of cruellest 
wrong, and if the opportunity came she would ask him to suffer 
her for a moment to caress the hand that had struck the dreadful 
blow. 

CHAPTER XLI. 


MRS. STOT PUTS ON MOURNING. 


Ir a physician were limited to the use of a single drug he would 
choose opium. With all the pharmacopceia at his disposal the physician 
cannot cure a disease. It is the function of physic to help the effort 
of Nature to overcome disease. Now, the curative power of Nature 
is most effective during the hours of sleep. Therefore, all drugs 
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but one being proscribed, the wise physician would select opium for 
his patients. 

Rest not only restores health, but preserves the priceless boon that 
is never duly appreciated until it is lost. All work or all play is alike 
destructive to life. In this age the idlers are few, the incessant 
workers many. If you want to be well, and to see your children’s 
children, let one day in seven be a day of rest from work. Strive for 
an annual holiday. The month or six weeks devoted to recreation 
is not waste, but the truest economy of time. 

The seventh day of rest and the yearly holiday are not of them- 
selves sufficient. Daily rest is indispensable to health of body, mind, 
and soul. The interval between toil and bed may be short, but it 
should be an interval of cheerful peace. That means, the home 
should be happy. Domestic unhappiness is a deadly foe to health 
and longevity. 

Mr. Stot was unwell. There was no organic disease, but his 
nervous force was debilitated. He had been working hard, and had 
not taken a regular holiday for years. Latterly—and this was worse 
for him than the work—his home had not been cheerful and peaceful. 
Mrs. Stot had become morbid about Alice, and was perpetually 
talking on the subject and reproaching her husband. If Mr. Stot 
kept silence he was upbraided for his hard-hearted indifference. If he 
attempted to convince Mrs. Stot that nothing had been left undone, 
she tried his patience by asserting over and over again that if Alice 
had been a runaway wife something else would have been done. It 
is not surprising that Mr. Stot determined to have a three months’ 
tour as soon as he had arranged his City business, and that he con- 
templated a visit to America because Mrs. Stot had an invincible 
dread of a sea voyage. 

The search for Alice had become a peublenune affair to Messrs. 
Doloski and Gouger. The reward of £500 had been offered for 
any information as to the present whereabouts of Alice, or for any 
satisfactory evidence of her death. It is needless to remark that 
Mrs. Stot was excessively angry at the assumption of the possible 
death of Alice, but Mr. Stot was persuaded that the assumption was 
true, and hoped by proof of death to put an end to his wife’s fretting 
and pining. There was a shoal of answers to the advertisements, 
and nearly all of them were flung into the waste-paper basket as soon 
as opened. People who had heard of the death of a Miss Clayton 
thought that the deceased might be the Alice Clayton ; and others 
who had heard of the death of a Mrs. Alice Somebody thought that 
the deceased might be the Alice wée Clayton. Letters came from 
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abroad offering information if a small advance was made for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting an inquiry. A few letters were noticed, but they 
led to no result. Thereupon the advertisements were stopped, every 
one bat Mrs. Stot being convinced that any further search was use- 
less. Messrs. Doloski and Gouger had tied up the Alice Clayton 
papers and put them out of sight, when Citizen Delorme appeared 
and announced that he had information. 

Mr. Gouger, who was not favourably impressed with the Universal 
Revolutionist, told him that the proof must be forthcoming at the 
trouble and expense of the informant. 

“T tell you that what I have now is sure quite.” 

“ You were quite sure about the party called Frank, and we spent 
money over the clue, and it turned out that you were quite 
wrong.” 

“Bah! It was a mistake that for Mr. Gouger was also not 
impossible. But now I say I have no mistake. You offer reward 
for something. I have that something.” 

“If you have the information we seek the reward is yours. But I 
tell you we are not going to spend a sixpence on the clue. We will 
only pay for satisfactory proof of the whereabouts or of the death of 
Alice.” 

“So much will I tell you, Mr. Gouger. It is of the death that 
I have the proof.” 

“ Produce it.” 

“Pardon, Mr. Gouger. The proof is with the lawyers Bull and 
Spearman, who help me to get documents. It is Bull and Spearman 
who will give you proof.” 

“Well, your lawyer can call on me.” 

“ He shall this day.” 

“ Not to-day ; Iam busy. Say to-morrow or the next day.” 

“Tf you do not want to know quick, it must be the same for us.” 

“You see, M. Delorme, there is no hurry for a few hours about 
the proof of death.” 

“You say £ 500 for life or for proof of the death.” 

“ Precisely. If Messrs. Bull and Spearman produce the proof of 
death they shall have our cheque for £500.” 

Mr. Gouger had a consultation with Mr. Stot. 

“No doubt,” said Mr. Stot, “the Citizen thinks he has the proof, 
or he would not have gone to the lawyers after the liberal way we 
treated him. He made a nice picking out of Clayton, besides what 
he got from me.” 

“ He had an idea we should do him out of the reward, or deduct 
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what he has had for the Frank blunder. We must be careful, for 
Bull and Spearman are not white sheep.” 

“You can tackle them, Gouger. I would give him / 500 for 
information, Mrs, Stot worries about it so that I believe a few weeks 
more of uncertainty will cover my hat with crape.” 

“Won't the news of the death make her worse ?” 

“Tt will be a break-down blow, but she will get over that. What 
kills is uncertainty.” 

Mr. Spearman, of Bull and Spearman, called on Mr. Gouger, and 
he proceeded with a degree of caution that bordered on the offensive. 

“ Have you any other clue in hand? If so, our information can 
keep until your investigation is over. Any dispute in a matter of 
this sort is unpleasant,” 

“Very politely put, Mr. Spearman. I will repay your politeness 
with candour. We have no clue whatever.” 

“So far so good. Now do not be offended, for no offence is 
meant. It is not Bull and Spearman dealing with Doloski and 
Gouger, or there would be no reserve.and no preliminaries ; but it is 
our client, a suspicious fox, dealing with your client, and formalities 
must not be neglected.” 

“The advertisement is a legal guarantee.” 

“ Perfectly, Mr. Gouger, perfectly. But it would be well for you 
to give us a letter stating that at this date you have no information 
that can clash with the information to be disclosed by us on behalf 
of our client.” 

“T will do so on one condition.” 

“ What is that, Mr. Gouger ?” 

“ That you promise me to charge your client an extra guinea for 
obtaining the letter.” 

‘‘ My dear sir,” said Mr, Spearman, laughing, “we know enough 
of the law to make out a bill of costs, and depend upon it we shall 
not forget the item you mention.” 

The letter was written and pocketed by Mr. Spearman. 

_ “And now, Mr. Gouger, for the information, It is soon told, and is 
authenticated by documents I have with me. We start with the 
assumption that Alice Clayton was married to Francis Martin, but 
we have no proof of the marriage.” 

“ You are far too shrewd to build on amereassumption. In these 
affairs the foundation must be solid.” 

“ Perfectly, Mr, Gouger, perfectly, We do not build on a marriage 
that we cannot prove. But we say and we prove that whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, Alice Clayton, the daughter of Henry Clayton, who 
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was put to school in France by Mr. James Stot, lived with Francis 
Martin as his wife. For our purpose that renders a certificate of 
marriage superfluous.” 

“Yes, the legality of the marriage is not in question.” 

“ Perfectly, Mr. Gouger, perfectly. We come to the proofs. 
Letters written by Alice,” 

*« Any proof of the handwriting ?” 

“‘ We have better evidence than handwriting, or I should not have 
spoken so positively. I will show you how the letters are proved 
to be Alice’s. You had an interview with Madame Delorme?” 

“* My partner had.” 

“ Perfectly, Mr. Gouger, perfectly. The lady could give no infor- 
mation about her early friend.” 

“She could only recollect what she was told by Mr. Doloski.” 

“ But, my dear sir, afterwards she remembered that she received 
some letters from Alice, and that the letters, unless destroyed, were 
in a box at herold Parislodgings, Of this she informed her husband, 
who had renewed correspondence with her. Delorme consulted us.” 

“Without knowing whether the box was to be found, or if the 
letters were in the box, or if the letters were worth finding !” 

“ He came to us because he had no money. If heapplied to your 
people they might—he is a suspicious fox—take the clue and refuse the 
reward. By our advice the box was delivered by the woman into 
the hands of the police. There is her sworn declaration that the box 
had been in her hands and not opened for four years at least.” 

“That is your proof as to the date of the letters ?” 

“ Any additional proof, though not much.by itself, is a link in the 
chain. Here is a list of the contents of the box certified by the 
official who opened it. Here are two letters certified to be taken 
out of the box.” 

After glancing at the certificates Mr. Gouger read the letters which 
purported to be written by Alice Martin. Neither of them was 
dated, but both were enclosed in one envelope which bore the Paris 
postmark. Although under one cover they were written at different 
periods, and Marie explained that she was in the habit of putting 
several letters into one envelope if she wished to keep them. One 
letter stated that the writer had been two months married, that she 
was not happy on account of her husband being cross and jealous. 
She entreated-her friend never to mention her maiden name. The 
other letter announced that the writer was leaving Paris for Bremen, 
and that from Bremen she and her husband were going to America. 
“‘ You alone know my secret,” she wrote, “and I am sure you will not 
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betray me. My husband thinks that my name was Stot, which was the 
name of my guardian who took me to the school. The only dread I 
have in going to America is that I don’t know where my father ‘is, 
and he may be there, and if he met me what would he do to me for 
leaving the school as I did? Oh, Marie, I often wish I was back there.” 

“What do you think of the letters? You are, I presume, so far 
satishied ?” 

“ The value of the letters depends entirely upon the verification ot 
the story that they were for years in the possession of this woma”. 
There is nothing in the letters that could not have been found out 
by any one who knows our client, and nothing is unknown to your 
client.” 

“ But the oath of the woman is not to be lightly set aside, and I am 
sure the letters would be received as good evidence in a Court of 
Law. But it happens that the letters are further verified. Having 
business in Liverpool, I conducted the inquiry, and found that in the 
year Miss Clayton disappeared Francis Martin and Alice Martin 
sailed in the steamer Orient, bound for New York. There, Mr. 
Gouger, is an attested copy of the entry in the shipbroker’s books. 
I thought it better to have the case clear.” 

“Tt is clear that Francis and Alice Martin sailed in the Orient.” 

“And what became of them, Mr. Gouger? Here is the affidavit 
of the broker that the Orient was wrecked on that voyage, and that only 
a few of the passengers were saved. There, Mr. Gouger, is an 
attested list of the passengers who were rescued. It does not include 
the names of Francis Martin or Alice Martin.” 

“T think it is fair to conclude that Francis and Alice Martin 
perished.” 

“ Perfectly, Mr. Gouger, perfectly. And if the letters are genuine, 
that the Alice Martin was Alice Clayton ?” 

“ The presumption would be strong. Speaking without pledging 
my client, I should say strong enough to entitle your client to the 
reward.” 

“Well, Mr. Gouger, if our case rested only on the oath of the woman, 
backed as it is with collateral evidence, we should claim the reward, 
and if necessary ask it at the hands of a jury. But we have another 
bit of evidence that will, I must think, pretty well satisfy you. For 
three years this box was kept in a room occupied by a lodger who 
swears—here is her attested declaration—that she was told it had 
been left there by a former lodger, and that for the three years the 
box was not touched, and that she was witness to the box being given 
to the police in the state it had been for the three years.” . 
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“ Does that complete your case ?” 

“ Yes; and it is a case that cannot be answered. I presume you 
will consult with your client, and perhaps make inquiries. I will send 
you copies of the documents.” 

Mr. Gouger and his partner were indisposed to credit the mforma- 
tion, even after an investigation in Paris and Liverpool had so 
far confirmed the statement of Mr. Spearman. Mr. Stot contended 
that it was a case that would perfectly satisfy a jury, and ought to 
satisfy them. 

“It is not presented at the commencement of the search, but 
when the search has failed and there can be no reasonable doubt that 
Alice is dead.” 

With the consent of Mr. Clayton, the reward was paid. For two 
or three days Mrs. Stot refused to believe in the death of Alice, but 
at length was convinced, put on deep mourning, and bore her grief 
better than her husband had hoped. 

‘* She has gone, poor dear, where no pining will bring her back, 
and I will try not to sorrow more than I can help, for, Stot, it is wicked 
of me to make you miserable for a misfortune that is not your fault.” 

The house became peaceful, if not cheerful, and Mr. Stot gave up 
his trip to America. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
ROSE MEETS RUTH, 


THERE is no better training for the temper than chess. By that 
game we are taught to submit to the sharp spur of Necessity. The 
play of our opponent compels us to make a probably fatal move. The 
choice is between resistance and immediate checkmate. The player 
makes the unpleasant move, and then does his best in the new situa- 
tion. In war nothing is more remarkable than the way in which 
the will of a commander is controlled by the tactics of his opponent. 
The spectators of the contest condemn this or that movement as 
unwise, but they do not know that it was inevitable. It may be very 
well for the soldiers not to know when they are defeated, but such 
ignorance in the general is fraught with disaster. 

It was under the compulsion of the heartless, soulless, terrible 
tyrant Necessity that Rose determined to apply to Mr. Blewlite for 
help. It was not the course that would be approved by her husband. 
Frank hated Blewlite, and would not allow his wife to accept a 
bouquet from her manager. But who else would help her? The 
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hours of agony on the Malvern hill had reconciled her to life. She 
would work and live independently, no matter how poorly. She 
would see her husband perhaps once, perhaps oftener. In that 
thought there was the germ of hope of happier days. Rose was not 
conscious of the hope that had warmed her almost dead heart. All 
her days were to be days of affliction. ‘There was to be no return of 
her love, not even a look of kindness. But the future depended on 
the present. She had paid for a night’s lodging. She had paid for 
a meal. She was alone in London with sixpence in her pocket. It 
might be days before she could get work. It might be a fortnight 
before she could get any money by her work. What could she do? 
Perhaps Violet would lend her two or three pounds. No. Not for 
life itself would she touch stolen money. She was sure that her 
heavy sorrow was in some way connected with the taking of the 
purse. As she sauntered along a boardman thrust a bill into her 
hand. It was a bill of the Lion Theatre, announcing the prodigious 
success of the new burlesque “ Hamlet and his Orchard.” Rose 
started. Blewlite had offered to lend her money. Why not go to him ? 
Frank would be angry. She remembered her poverty and destitution. 

“T will ask him. This bill seems like the interposition of 
Providence.” 

It wanted two hours to the time of opening, but Rose went direct 
to the theatre, for she knew that the manager sometimes arrived 
early. She walked up and down the street until it was dark, 
and then she stood near the stage door. She recognised, or thought 
she did, two or three of the people who went in. A lady arrived in 
a brougham. No doubt she was the star of the burlesque. Rose did 
not envy her, and had no desire to again appear on the stage. She 
was not an artist, or she would have done so. The company had 
gone in, and Mr. Blewlite had not appeared. Perhaps he had 
entered by the front. 

She pushed open the stage door. Dick’s successor, like other 
stage-door keepers, was a ginny, ill-clad, rough-mannered man. 

“Who do you want?” 

“ Mr. Blewlite.” 

“What’s your business ?” 

“T want to see Mr. Blewlite.” 

The doorkeeper, who was regaling himself with bread and cheese 
and porter, eyed her with contempt. 

“Then you just won’t, First and foremost, he never sees any one 
as don’t send in their business; and next, he don’t happen to be 
here.” 
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“ Do you expect him soon ?” 

“Not for a week. Letters forwarded. Now, mum, out of the way.”’ 

The disappointment well nigh stunned Rose. She had been so 
confident of getting the help she needed. She had reconciled herself 
to apply to Mr. Blewlite by the reflection that he was her sole 
resource. The words of the doorkeeper smote on her ear like a 
sentence of desolation and death. For a moment, only for a 
moment, she wished that she had died by the haunted tree. Should 
she seek Violet? Worn and weary, sick and sad, destitute and 
desponding, she resolved to do so. 

Utterly wearied and worn, sick and sad, destitute and forsaken: 
she sat on a doorstep and wept. 

“Why do you cry? Do you not know the Father of the father- 
less? Why do you cry?” 

“‘T am ill and alone. What shall I do?” 

“Not alone. The angels are with those who mourn.” 

Rose uncovered her face and looked up. Sister Ruth stood before 
her. 

“Pray help me, or I shall aic.” 

“ Are you going home ?” 

“Don’t leave me. I am so ill,” said Rose, taking hold of Ruth’s 
cloak. 

“Who are you? Who thinks that Sister Ruth would keave the 
afflicted ? I am their angel to minister unto them.” 

“Tam Rose. You were kind to me a little while ago.” 

“ Rose! Yes, that was the name of the sister sent to me, and she 
is gone. But I see her often with the angels.” 

“You forget me,” said Rose. 

She stood up and Rose looked at her face. 

“ Why, sister, you are not gone. It’s for you I have prayed. It 
is you I have seen with the angels. My mother has sent you to me.” 

Ruth put her hand on Rose and kissed her. 

**T am not alone, dear, because the angels are with me ; but I have 
prayed for a sisterto be with me till I go to my mother.” 

“T am soill. What shall I do?” 

“ Come with me, sister.” 

“IT am poor and homeless.” 

“T am rich, dear. I take no thought for the things of life, and all 
things are provided. Come, sister, you shall be with me, and remain 
with me.” 

uuU2 
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Ruth took Rose by the hand, and in a few minutes they were at 
the old lodging in Winsor Court. It was now clean and comfortable. 
Henry Clayton had striven to persuade Ruth to leave Winsor Court, 
and failing, he had the rooms cleansed and furnished. He had 
also instructed the landlady to give Ruth what she required, and to 
look to him for payment. 

“Rest yourself, dear. Not there, not there. That is my father’s 
corner. He is out. No, dear, not out. Hehas gone to my mother.” 

“Is he dead? I am sorry for you.” 

“Sister, dear, do not say ‘Dead!’ I want to be with my mother 
and my father, yet to die is dreadful.” 

Ruth shuddered, and kissed her cross. 

“If I could go to her without dying! If I could be taken away! I 
will tell you, dear, why I ran away when my father had gone to my 
mother. I am not afraid of going to heaven, but I dare not look on 
death.” 

“‘T am faint. Will you give me a little water?” 

“Faint, dear? You want food. I shall get it for you. I do so 
for my poor.” 

Ruth stirred the fire and made tea. 

“ All things are provided. The angels ministerunto me. Do you 
know—but sister, tell me your name.” 

“ Rose.” 

“ Rose, Rose. I will not forget it. Rose and Ruth, Ruth and Rose.” 

Ruth sat on the floor, and leant her head on Rose’s lap. 

“Rose, my head and my eyes burn andache. But if you abide 
with me I shall be well. I have been lonely since he left me. You 
will not leave me, Rose ?” 

“No, I will not leave you. But oh, I am so ill.” 

“Do not be ill. Do not go from me. When the angels call you 
ask them to let you abide with Sister Ruth, and they will do so, for the 
angels love me.” 

Ruth went to the window, and drew aside the curtain. 

“ The stars will not shine to-night, but I can always see them when 
I shut my eyes, and they shine so brightly that my head aches. When 
I was a little child I saw the sea. Have you seen it, Rose?” 

“Yes,” said Rose faintly. 

“Ts it not awful and sad? People die in the sea, and they moan 
for ever and ever. Every night before I sleep I hear the moaning, 
but my mother does not moan. She is happy, and sings such sweet 
hymns to me when I am in heaven. When I sleep I go to heaven, 
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and when I wake the angels bring me back to earth. When I go 
come to me, Rose, and I will sing to you so sweetly that you will not 
wish to leave me.” 

“T am very ill, dear. Let me lie down.” 

“Oh, Sister Rose, do not be ill. Come to bed. I will sing you to 
sleep.” 

“ Are you alone here?” 

“ Alone? Yes, Rose. My mother never was here, and father has 
gone to her. At last she smiled on him, and he is with her, and Ruth 
is alone.” 

“What shallI do? Iamill. Whatshall I do?” 

“ You are ill. You must have a doctor. I will go for him.” 

“Do not be long. I am so ill, Sister Ruth.” 

Ruth departed, and in less than half an hour returned with the doctor. 

“T do not understand this,” said the doctor. ‘“ Who is this? How 
came she here ?” 

“This is Sister Rose. My mother sent her to me.” 

“ Are you related to Sister Ruth?” 

Rose was in too great suffering to reply. 

“T must see the landlady.” 

“You must make Rose well, for if you let her die the stars will not 
shine on you, and the angels will not love you.” 

“T will look after her, but first call the landlady.” 

When the woman of the house appeared, the doctor took her aside 
and spoke to her. 

“T have not set eyes on her till this moment. She may be a relative, 
but most like to be a whim of Sister Ruth’s.” 

“ Any way, it is almost too late to think of moving her. Nodoubt 
Mr. Clayton will be vexed, but I will explain to him that it is not my 
fault or yours.” 

“ He said that Sister Ruth was to do whatever she chose,” replied 
the woman. 

“Sister Ruth, the landlady will find a bed for our patient.” 

“Find a bed? Sister Rose shall lie on no bed but mine.” 

“ We will find hera comfortable bed in another room.” 

Ruth drew herself up, and her eyes flashed. 

“Sister Rose shall not be taken from my rooms. And you know 
that the angels are with Sister Ruth to do her bidding.” 

“So be it, Sister Ruth. Here,” said the doctor, handing Ruth a 
note he had pencilled, “take that to my wife, and bring back what she 
gives you. I ask you to go, Sister, because you are the quickest.” 
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“Do not leave me, Ruth,” murmured Rose. 

“T will not leave Sister Rose.” 

“Then we must find another messenger. Here, mum, help the 
patient to the bedroom.” 

Ruth beckoned the doctor to the window. 

“Tt’s a bad night, for the stars do not shine, and neither doth the 
moon give forth her light. But do not let her die.” 

“I do not think there is any cause for alarm. But don’t you 
frighten the patient.” 

Ruth held the cross to her lips, and with the other hand shaded 
her eyes. 

“T cannot see my mother till I sleep. Do not let Sister Rose 
die. Iam so lonely, and she is sent to be with me till I go to my 
mother. Do not let her die !” 

The doctor took her hand, and was about to speak when they heard 
a cry from Rose. 

‘“*We must go to the patient.” 

“Oh, I pray you do not let her die!” 


CHAPTER XLIII. 
DYING AND UNKNOWN. 


A CHILD came to her father and said: “ They tell me that there 
are more stars than have ever been seen; that there are beautiful 
things in the deep sea; that flowers grow in places where there is 
no one to look at them. What is the use of flowers, and beautiful 
things, and shining stars, if no one sees them?” The father replied : 
“‘ My darling, perhaps the angels see them. Certainly God sees them, 
for all things are created by Him for His glory.” 

Again the child came to her father, and said: ‘‘ There was a frost 
last night, and the blossoms are lying on the ground, and the gar- 
dener says there will be no fruit. Tell me why God lets the cruel frost 
kill the blossoms.” The father replied: ‘“ My darling, because it 
pleases God, and all that is done on earth is for our good, and for 
His glory.” 

It is not always easy to answer a child. How impossible it is to 
satisfy our own minds! We behold a great crowd of infants and 
little children continually passing through the Gzetes of Death. 
Why are the loved ones, the shining stars, the things of beauty, the 
sweet flowers of home taken away, leaving the home dark and 
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gloomy? Why do the blossoms of humanity fall to the ground? 
Philosophy does not help the inquirer. Religion alone can calm the 
soul and heal the wounded heart. Behold the Gates of Death are 
still open, At the end of the Dark Valley there shines the light of 
the life immortal, ever to be seen by the eye of Faith. The mourners 
must pass through that Valley and enter by those Gates. Those for 
whom you mourn are not lost. You will be with them in the Eternal 
Home. 

There is a pillow on an easy chair by the side of Rose’s bed. On 
the pillow swathed in wool is an infant. But that it moves, and now 
and then utters a feeble cry, you might think it was one of Chantrey’s 
exquisite works, save that the marble is somewhat discoloured. The 
doctor said that the infant would not survive an hour, yet hour after 
hour it moved, and now and then roused the mother by a tiny cry. 
The eyes were closed, and would never see the lightofthe sun. The 
attempt to give food failed. When the doctor came again Rose 
asked him if the baby might not live. He told her it was impos- 
sible. Still it lived until the next morning. For hour after hour 
Rose watched the struggles of her child. It seemed such a trying 
effort for life, such a terrible struggle with Death. Every two or three 
minutes the face was puckered, and the tiny arm was drawn to 
the head. The nurse told her that the babe was not conscious and 
dia not feel pain. The woman spoke according to her knowledge. 

When the struggle was over, when the feeble cry was hushed, and 
the face was still, Rose would not be persuaded that her child 
was dead. Sometimes she thought she heard the feeble cry or saw 
a movement of the sheet. The babe had been, save for the feeble cry 
and the movement, like death when it lived; and now when it was 
dead, more like life. Yet not lifelike, but as marble made lifelike 
by the art of the sculptor. 

The doctor convinced Rose that the child was dead, and she whis-, 
pered to him that the child was to be buried with her. 

““Come, come, this won’t do. You must cheer up, my dear.” 

“ Oh, Sister Rose, do not leave me!” cried Ruth. 

‘‘T want to sleep, dear,” replied Rose. 

Ruth looked pleadingly at the doctor. 

‘“‘ Let her sleep now, if she will. I will soon be back.” 

The doctor hastened to Mr. Clayton’s, and told him what had 
happened. 

“The poor thing may go off; it is a very critical case, and we 
ought to find out who she is. It is useless to ask Ruth.” 
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“I am glad you have done what you could for her. Most likely 
she is one of Ruth’s poor friends.” 

“If we could get a lady to see the patient she might discover who 
she is. Women can always manage these things better than men. 
Do you know anybody who would visit her ? ” 

“TI will ask Mrs. Stot to do so, There is not a kinder or more 
motherly woman in the world.” 

“ Let her go as soon as possible.” 

Mrs. Stot was to start in two days for the Continent with her hus- 
band and Henry Clayton. She wished to see Paris, where Alice had 
lived, and the school at which Alice had been left. She was busy 
preparing for the journey ; but wher Henry had told his errand, she 
ent ora cab, and set off for Winsor Court without delay. 

On entering the room she remarked that it was very dark. 

“Yes, mum,” said the nurse; “it’s by the doctor’s orders. Shall 
I let in a little light ?” 

“Of course not. Do as the doctor tells you.” 

Ruth was crying, and asked her to save her sister. 

“My dear girl, if you had followed my advice when your kind 
friend brought you to me, you would not have been in this trouble. 
But there, never mind. I dare say it’s all for the best. Keep a good 
heart, Ruth.” 

Mrs. Stot looked for a moment at the baby. 

“Poor dear, she must feel it. But, nurse, the little thing should 
be mowed. She will never be better whilst it is in the room with 
her.” 

There was a whisper and a moan from Rose. 

“What is it, my dear?” asked Mrs. Stot. 

** Do not take it from me. I shall soon die.” 

“ Well, if you are good it shall remain a little while ; but, instead 
of talking of dying, you must try and get well.” 

“She will take nothing, mum ; not physic or food.” 

“T will soon see to that. Give mea teaspoonful of that brandy 
I have put on the table, mixed with a tablespoonful of water.” 

“ Let me die,” whispered Rose. 

“If you were not low, you would not talk such wicked non- 
sense. Now, my dear, you must swallow this, and in a few minutes 
another, and then some gruel. Come, my dear, take it, or else away 
the child goes.” 

Rose swallowed the brandy and water. 

“There, that will do you more good than physic. Nurse, you go 
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and get some sleep. There are too many breaths in this small 
room. You may do the same, Ruth. I will look after the patient.” 

“T must not leave her,” said Ruth. 

“Lie down with me,” whispered Rose. 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Stot, “ but I will have no talking, no crying, 
and no nonsense.” 

The room was very dark, and no one could see that Mrs. Stot's 
cheeks were wet with tears. 

When the doctor came Rose and Ruth were asleep. 

“That is her best chance of life. But we must expect the worst. 
The poor creature is utterly exhausted. The moment she wakes 
give her stimulants, and, if you can, get down some beef tea. If 
she recovers, she will owe her life to your attention.” 

“*T hope she will get over it.” 

“There is life, and there is hope. You have not, I suppose, found 
out who she is?” 

“ It was no use questioning her whilst she was so low.” 

“You are right. I will call again in two hours.” 

Rose became restless in her sleep. Presently she began to talk. 

“Oh, why did you leave me? No, dear, I did not leave you. 
They took the money, and I was ill. But you have come to me at 
last, and Iam happy. You know how I love you, Frank!” 

Mrs. Stot listened attentively, in the hope that she might learn 
something about the patient. 

“TI thought you had deserted me. But no, dear, I never told our 
secret. I would not tell my name. In all my trouble, I never said 
I was the wife of Mr. Boliver. Indeed I did not, Frank. Don’t go 
away from me, Frank. Kiss me, and don’t look so angry.” 

Mrs. Stot, who was astonished at the revelation, pencilled a few 
lines to her husband, and bade the nurse take the note to Russell 
Square. Mrs. Stot thought of the surprise that awaited Frank Boliver, 
and of the sorrow he would feel when he beheld the suffering and 
misery of his wife. Mrs. Stot also remembered how bitterly she had 
spoken of the runaway wife; and it now appeared that Rose was 
altogether an object of compassion. Mrs. Stot was deeply humiliated, 
on account of her harsh and hasty judgment. 

The doctor came and stood for some time at the bedside, and then 
he signed to Mrs. Stot to leave the room with him. 

“Sister Ruth will look after the patient.” 

Ruth followed the doctor to the door, and took him by the hand. 

“Is my sister better ?” 
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“No,” said the doctor, “ but we must be cheerful and hope ‘for 
the best.” 

Ruth kissed his hand. 

“Let the lady mother soon return.” 

“*T am afraid,” said Mrs. Stot, when they were out of the room, 
“that you think the poor thing is worse.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Stot, I fear she is sinking. We must stimulate’ her 
frequently, and even rouse her to do so. But there are indications 
that she is sinking. It is unfortunate that we have no clue to her 
identity.” 

Mrs. Stot told the doctor of the discovery she had made, ard 
briefly explained the circumstances of Frank and the search for his 
wife. 

“Very sad, Mrs. Stot. Her husband should be sent for instantly. 
She may live for hours, or it may be that her life can only be counted 
by minutes.” 

“ You have no hope, then ?” said Mrs. Stot, mournfully. 

“No, there is no hope. But, my dear madam, we will do all that 
can be done.” 

“Tt seems so hard that she should die just when she could be 
happy with her husband.” 

‘“‘ Death always seems hard and untimely ; but we must remember 
that He who is the giver of life decrees the moment of the great 
change. Where is the husband ?” 

“TI have sent for Mr. Stot, and told him in my note that the 
patient is Mr. Boliver’s wife. I think he has arrived.” 

Mr. Stot and Frank Boliver entered the room. Mrs. Stot was 
crying, and there was a moment's silence. 

‘Am I too late?” 

““No, my dear sir,” said the doctor. “Your wife lives, but her 
life is in extreme jeopardy.” 

“Let me see her.” 

‘She must be prepared for the interview ; for the shock might be 
fatal.” 

“ Then there is hope of recovery ?” said Frank, eagerly. 

“*T must not say that,” replied the doctor. “I mean that by pre- 
paring her for the surprise the shock may not be instantly fatal. 
Come, Mrs. Stot, we will adjourn to the sick room. You will soon 
be wanted, Mr. Boliver, and keep yourself calm.” 

“‘ Bear up, there’s a dear soul,” said Mrs. Stot. 

“Yes. But let me see her soon.” 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


HENRY CLAYTON IS REWARDED FOR HIS KINDNESS TO DICK. 


Ir was with difficulty that Rose was aroused from her stupor. 

“Tt is cruel,” said the doctor to Mrs. Stot, ‘to the patient ; but if 
we can restore her to consciousness we must do it for the sake of her 
husband.” 

“ Let me sleep,” murmured Rose. 

“Hold her up. You must take this, my dear.” 

“Let me sleep,” said Rose. 

“Sister, dear, do take it,” said Ruth. 

Rose slowly swallowed the liquid. 

“ Now let me sleep.” 

“‘ Not yet, my dear,” said the doctor. “ Please to prop her up. 
My dear, you are not trying to help us. When you feel a little better 
we have something to tell you.” 

“T am so tired.” 

“ Rose, we have heard of your husband,” said the doctor. 

There was a flush on the face of Rose, and she looked at the 
doctor. 

“Here, my dear, take another dose, and I will tell you more.” 

Rose swallowed the medicine, her eyes still fixed on the doctor. 

“We have heard of your husband. He has been seeking 
you.” 

‘‘ Frank,” whispered Rose. 

“ Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Stot. “He so longs to see you.” 

*“* Frank !” 

“‘ He’s coming to see you,” said the doctor. 

Rose put her hand to her head and sighed. 

** Let him come,” said the doctor to Mrs. Stot. “We can do no 
more.” 

Mrs. Stot brought Frank to the bedside. He took her hand. 

“Rose, my love. Rose. I am here, dear.” 

Rose opened her eyes. She looked at Frank. There was a con- 
vulsion of the whole body. Then her eyes closed. 

“ She has fainted,” exclaimed Frank. 

It was a weary half hour before the restoratives had any effect. 
When she gave a sign of vitality, the doctor told Mrs. Stot and Ruth 
to leave the room. 
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“ She must be alone with her husband. I shall remain, but out of 
sight.” 

Ruth refused to obey the doctor until he warned her that disobe- 
dience might cost the life of the patient. She remained outside the 
door, and for the greater part of the time on her knees. 

Mr. Stot was severely tried. He urged his wife to go home. Mrs. 
Boliver would be provided with the best attendants, and why should 
Mrs. Stot, who was in delicate health, exhaust herself by nursing a 
stranger? Besides, to-morrow they and Clayton were to start for the 
Continent, and there were many things to arrange. 

“You go, Stot, my dear, and don’t think that it is unkind of me 
to stop here. Who is to speak to that poor man when it is all 
over ?” 

Mr. Stot paced the little room like a gigantic and untamed lion in 
an uncomfortably small cage. He was tormented by a suppression 
of temper. If he could have told his wife that she was unreasonable 
and foolish he would have been at ease, but a word of reproach was 
impossible when his wife was crying and sighing. Still the position 
was aggravating. His plans were likely to be frustrated on account 
of a woman he had never seen, and whom his wife had not seen until 
that day. Mr. Stot was not hard-hearted, but it was provoking, as his 
wife could do no good by remaining, and would most likely be laid 
on a sick bed. He smoked cigar after cigar with vindictive energy. 
Nearly two hours passed before the doctor appeared. 

“You need not tell me,” said Mrs. Stot, sobbing. “I know it is 
all over. Poor girl, poor Frank Boliver !” 

“My dear madam, it has been a terrible crisis, but I believe the 
worst is over. I hope she will recover. She knows her husband and 
is crying. When there are tears I am sanguine.” 

“Bless you for that hope. I will go and do what I can for 
her.” 

“No,” said the doctor. ‘“‘ You must not see her. Ruth is with 
her, and I shall remain in the house for some hours. But I do not 
want her to speak to anybody except her husband.” 

“T am glad there is good news,” said Mr. Stot, “and, my dear, I 
think you should now go home. If you don’t get rest you are sure 
to be ill, and the doctor will let us know how she is before we go to 
bed. Won’t you, doctor?” 

Reluctantly Mrs. Stot yielded to the wish of her husband and went 
home. Henry Clayton, who had been making arrangements for the 
trip to the Continent, was at his friend’s house. When he heard 
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what had happened at Winsor Court he expressed regret that Mrs. 
Stot should have had such a long day of anxiety and misery. 

“ Knowing that you are still weak and ailing I ought not to have 
told you of the affair.” 

“Well, Clayton, it has turned out well. If Mrs. Stot had not 
been there the poor creature would most likely have died, and no 
one would have known who she was. As it is, I hope she will live 
and be happy with her husband. And, my dear,” he continued 
addressing his wife, “ you must take some refreshment and then to 
bed. You will have little rest to-morrow night.” 

“Had we not better wait for a day or two to see how Mrs. 
Boliver gets on? I shall feel so anxious.” 

“Really, my dear, that is too bad. You can do no good by 
remaining. Mrs. Boliver will have the best attention, and for your 
own sake and mine we ought to be off. I feel ill, and I know that I 
must get change if I am not to be laid up.” 

“Of course we will go, Stot. I am getting the most selfish woman 
in the world. I think of nothing but my own whims and feelings.” 

“ Never mind, my dear, a fortnight of moving about will make us 
all right.” 

The servant brought in a note. 

“It’s from Boliver. I hope it’s good news.” 

“T can see by your face that it is not good news. Oh, Stot, has 
the poor dear gone ?” 

“No. It is only two lines from Boliver asking you to see his wife 
immediately. You ought not to go out again to-night.” 

“‘T must go, Stot. You would not have me refuse.” 

“Well, no; but I hope it will not make you downright ill. Go 
with us, Clayton. You have the most influence over Ruth.” 

When Mrs. Stot entered the sick room at Winsor Court the 
doctor pressed her hand and whispered to her that she must keep up 
her courage. Rose was leaning on her husband. 

“ My love, here is Mrs. Stot.” 

“ Tell her, Frank. Speak to her.” 

“Come, my dear, this will not do. You must be calm, and get 
well for the sake of your poor husband.” 

“T mentioned your name to my dear wife, and then she told 
me” 
Frank paused. 

“Tam Alice. Oh, pray forgive me.” 
The doctor brought the candle and held it so that the light fell on 
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the face of Rose. Mrs. Stot gazed for a few moments, and. then, 
with an outcry that was heard by her husband and Henry Clay- 
ton, she knelt by the bed. 

“Oh, Alice. Speak to me.” 

Mr. Stot and Henry came into the room. 

“What is the matter with Mrs. Stot?” asked her husband, 
anxiously. 

She arose, and seeing Henry put her arms about him. 

“Oh, Clayton, pray for us, pray for us. Oh, my dear, it’s our 
Alice !” 

Again Henry stood by the bedside of his child after years of 
separation, and this time Alice, with what strength she had, fondly 
embraced her father. 


THE END. 





OUR MERRY MASS SONG. 


1973. 
BY EDWARD CAPERN. 
THE merry merry Mass, 
With its ever merry hum ; 
Let us fill again the glass 
For joy that it is come. 
Hear the old familiar ringing 
Of laughter in the bells, 
And the sweet and simple singing 
Of children in the dels. 
O the merry merry Mass, 
With its ever merry hum ; 
Let us fill again the glass 
For joy that it is come. 


There is magic in the air, 
And a witchery on earth ; 
For Love is everywhere, 


With Charity and Mirth. 

Ope the door unto the mummers, 
See the mistletoe is in ; 

Give a greeting to all comers, 
And let the games begin. 


O the merry merry Mass, 
With its ever merry hum; 

Let us fill again the glass 
For joy that it is come. 


Throw wider yet the door, 
Feast away until you tire ; 
Give the first place to the poor, 
And stir the cheery fire 
Till the lights dance on the holly, 
Making crimson every wall ; 
While that antiquated folly, 
Sweet kissing, fills the hail. 
O the merry merry Mass, 
With its ever merry hum, 
Let us fill again the glass 
For joy that it is come. 





LIFE IN LONDON. 





X.—ON ’CHANGE., 


® ERHAPS you have never been bonneted on ’Change ? 

I have. It is one of the liveliest experiences in the Life 

iy of London ; and perhaps the sweetest revenge I can take 

upon the pleasant and amiable Bear who put me through 

the ceremony is to throw together in the congenial pages of the Gent/e- 

man’s a little of his chit-chat over a bottle of claret about the life of this 

mysterious and all but inaccessible fortress of the City—the Tatter- 

sall’s of commerce—the business that is carried on there, the men 

by whom it is carried on, its system of government, its rules of work, 
and its laws and customs. 

It is only candid to say at once that the Stock Exchange is one of 
the most dangerous courts within the Metropolitan Police District. 
It is governed by lynch law, tempered only by a beadle. The 
police know nothing of it—know no more of it than they know of 
Tattersall’s or the Carlton. Perhaps as a special compliment the 
Shah might have been allowed to pass beyond the glass vestibule 
which surrounds the dais of the porter who guards this sanctuary of 
Plutus ; but no one less than the descendant of Darius ought to tempt 
his fate ; for Bulls and Bears, stock-jobbers and stock-brokers, hang 
together like Whitechapel thieves and game preservers, and administer 
a merciless code of laws with the promptitude and energy of a band 
of Texan hunters. The Stock Exchange, perhaps I need hardly say, 
lies in the centre of a wilderness of courts and alleys off Throg- 
morton Street. Here and there as you stroll along you may come 
across the fagade of a noble pile ; but take this part of the City all in 
all, it is a dingy region, distinguished neither by the beauty of its 
architecture nor the historic interest of its relics. The streets.are 
narrow. The paths are narrow. All the men you meet are in a 
hurry, all trampling upon each other’s heels, and, except perhaps a 
flower girl or an orange woman, you will meet no one but men in 
this wilderness of courts and alleys. It is a bit of old London, the 
London of Sir Dudley North and of Sir Thomas Gresham; and 
although the builders are now playing pranks with it that are enough to 
make these worthies turn in their shrouds, it still retains enough of 
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its original character to be worth a visit on its own account. This 
part of London must originally have been built upon the plan of 
Rosamond’s Bower, and afterwards jumbled together by an earth- 
quake. Its present state of confusion is to me inexplicable upon 
any other hypothesis. The Stock Exchange forms the centre of this 
chaos of courts. It stands at the lower end of Capel Court, and is 
distinguished by its large pillared front. It is guarded by a porter, 
who, like the doorkeeper of the House of Commons, knows everybody, 
keeps his eye upon everybody who presents himself at these glass doors, 
and can tell a member of the House from a stray visitor by a talisman 
that would have puzzled even the Persian. You may contrive now and 
then to pass that glass door—it is a risk ; and if you can—I did a few 
days ago even alone—you will find yourself in what is to commerce 
and commercial men, to finance and to financiers all over the world, 
holy ground. There is nothing in the place to take the eye. There is 
nothing like architecture about it. There is not a spark of luxury. You 
will find no tesselated pavements here—no club settees—no ornate 
decoration upon the walls. It is as bald and bare as a Norfolk corn 
exchange. It is simply a large hall with desks and tables dotted 
here and there, a stand-up bar where you may call for a glass of stout 
and a sandwich, an ice or a glass of claret, and a rostrum for the 
beadle, who plays the part of a semaphore by shouting out the names 
of the Yorks who are wanted here and there all through the day to do 
business. All that you see is a crowd of men, made up apparently 
of the odds and ends of all the professions of London. All that 
you hear is a buzz of talk, a horse laugh now and then, and the 
shouts of the porter, which rise, like the voice of the toastmaster, 
above the general hum: of conversation. Perhaps if you keep your 
ears open as you pick your way through the throng you may hear, 
say, “No. 40,” passed on from mouth to mouth oftener than is 
pleasant to think of, if you are not quite sure about yourself and do 
not wish to find yourself hunted from pillar to post with a kick anda 
cuff, and turned out into the street at the end in the style of a pan- 
taloon disappearing through a trap door at the close of a stage revelry 
at Christmas. But that is all. The Stock Exchange, for anything 
you can note at a glance, might be an auction room, a wing of Tat- 
tersall’s, one of the hobbies of the House of Commons, or a 
cockpit. 

Yet this hall, with its bare whitewashed walls, is the heart of the 
city of London—an institution rivalling in power even the Bank 
itself ; and these men lounging about with buff waistcoats and flowers 
in their coaty with their hats cocked awry and their hands under their 
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coat tails, talking and laughing as if talking and laughing were the 
business of their lives, hold the credit of all the States of Europe 
in their hands. To men of business in all parts of the globe, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, in the A®gean Sea, in the treaty ports 
of the Chinese Seas, this hall is holy ground. It is the Mecca 
of commerce. . It is the international centre of the commercial 
world. It governs, by its price current, all the Exchanges of 
Europe—the price of gold at New York, and the rate of exchange at 
Calcutta. It is, in money matters, the market of markets. All the 
surplus cash of this country, and most of the surplus cash of Europe, 
of America, of India, of Australia, and the rest of our colonies, finds 
its way through the banks and the bank-brokers to the Stock Ex- 
change for investment ; and, by a corresponding process, borrowers 
are brought face to face with lenders from Monte Video and Calcutta 
—from Constantinople and San Francisco. The Stock Exchange, 
through the brokers, acts the part of an intermediary. All, or nearly 
all, the great loans that are raised, either by Governments or by private 
speculators, are brought out in Capel Court. If the Emperor of 
Russia wants to annex the territory of the Khan of Bokhara, to 
restore the fortifications of Sebastopol, to emancipate the serfs, or to 
open up his country by a network of railways—if the Sultan of 
Turkey wants to build a new palace at the Golden Horn, to set up 
an iron fleet, to suppress an insurrection in Crete, or to erect a fresh 
nest of fortresses. on the Danube—if the Emperor of Austria wants 
to convert his paper currency, or to re-arm his troops—if a French 
speculator wants to construct a Suez Canal, to tunnel the Alps, or to 
make a railway across the steppes of Turkestan from the shores of the 
Caspian to the foot of the Hindu Koosh—if a German Jew takes it 
into his head to set up Persia with all the apparatus of civilisation 
complete at a commission of 5 per cent. to cover the risk—if an 
English engineer wants to make a railway from Shanghai to Pekin, 
and from Pekin to Hong Kong, to construct irrigation works in 
Odessa or Berar—or if a set of London merchants take it into their 
heads to establish tea plantations on the slopes of the Himalayas, to 
boil down sheep in Australia, to cultivate the pampas of the River 
Plate, or to work diamond mines in the highlands of Brazil,—they 
all go to the Stock Exchange, like Mr. Micawber, to do their little 
bill ; knowing that there, and there only, they can raise all the cash 
that they require ; whether it be simply an odd £10,000 to add a 
fresh wing to a cotton factory in Lancashire, or £ 10,000,000 to work 
a revolution or to carry on a war. 

All these schemes, however, if they are to be floated in the English 
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market, must first of all pass under the eye of the Stock Exchange 
Committee ; and perhaps few people beyond the shade of Capel 
Court have any conception of the power of this committee. It is 
simply marvellous. Self-constituted, possessing no more legal powers 
than the committee of a trade union, or the benchers of an inn 
of court, the Stock Exchange Committee plays the part of a high 
commercial police, keeping a keen and vigilant eye upon all financial 
and commercial schemes that are brought out, investigating their 
bona fides, testing their prospectuses, considering the objects and 
antecedents of their promoters, and exercising generally the powers 
of a commercial court of justice as far as our own speculations are 
concerned, and the powers of an international high court of appeal 
on all general questions of commercial and financial morality. Com- 
pared with the power of this Committee of the Stock Exchange, the 
power of the Council of Ten in the Republic of St. Mark, the 
power of the Committee of Public Safety, and the powers of the Star 
Chamber and High Commission Court, were nothing more than the 
powers of a petty band of inquisitors, administering a rough and 
lawless justice by the aid of the stiletto and the thumbscrew. 

I have the rules and regulations of this committee before «me. 
They are very brief and very simple. But with all their simplicity 
and brevity, these rules and regulations form the most effective code 
of commercial and international morality that you can find in Europe. 
The object of each member of the Stock Exchange, taking them 
individually, is simply to do all the business that he can get. Yet 
you have only to run your eye through this code of rules to find the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange, systematically and upon principle, 
postponing their own personal interests, sacrificing brokerages and 
“turns,” to what they believe to be the general interest, protecting 
the public against frauds which the public cannot protect themselves 
against, and administering, with rare impartiality and vigour, a code 
of laws that strikes at the very root of commercial and financial fraud, 
and strikes at it more directly and more effectively than any Act of 
Parliament can possibly do. 

The necessity for rules and regulations of this kind will easily be 
understood by any one who runs his eye through the Zémes’ City 
article, and reflects for a moment upon the nature and extent of the 
business that is carried on in Capel Court. Even within these 
rules and regulations there is scope and verge enough for every 
form of speculation consistent with anything like the principles of 
honesty, and for some forms of speculation bordering very closely upon 
chicanery ; and I need not say that there is plenty of speculation 
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of both descriptions carried on under the wings of the Stock Ex- 
change Committee. The Stock Exchange is the great gambling- 
house of the Empire, of all the capitalists and speculators of Europe, 
and of many of those of America ; it is the chief market for invest- 
ments all the world over, and the amount of money in stocks and 
bonds that is turned over by the brokers of this dark and dingy court 
upon a good settling-day is larger than the whole of that which is yearly 
turned over in all the rest of the Exchanges of Europe and America. 
The City articles of the newspapers give no idea of the amount of 
business done; but now and then, in times of excitement, we get a 
glimpse of the working of the machinery by which the business of 
the Stock Exchange is carried on; and, reflecting on the mass of 
capital in the form of securities that is floating about,—not only in 
our own markets, but in the markets of Paris, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
Amsterdam,—seeing how all these markets act and re-act on each 
other—we may, by the exercise of a little imagination, form some 
sort of conception of the extent of the business that is carried on. 
The electric telegraph has brought all these markets within speaking 
distance ; and a note of war or peace sounded yesterday at Constan- 
tinople or Washington, at Paris or Berlin, St. Petersburg or Vienna, 
sets all the Exchanges next morning in a flutter. Take the recent 
panic on the Bourse of Vienna. It came upon us like a bolt from 
the blue. A few days before the storm burst all was still. There 
was not a single breeze to ruffle the waters. Prices were high, and 
these prices had been run up principally by speculation. But every 
one believed the securities which he held to be as safe as the Bank. 
Every one was apparently rich and flourishing. A suspicion—a whisper 
—a litle pressure—and all this was changed. The system of credit 
upon which all this prosperity was built collapsed in an hour like a 
pricked balloon. Banks put up their shutters by the dozen—the 
market was flooded with securities. Prices fell. Vienna was panic- 
stricken. People lost their heads. Business was brought to a stand- 
still. This was on a Friday. The feeling of insecurity spread to 
Frankfort, Berlin, Hamburg, and Paris; and from those markets 
on Saturday morning came heavy ordeys to the brokers of London to 
sell all descriptions of foreign stock. The prices of these stocks of 
course at once fell, in many cases two or three per cent.—fell so 
nuch tha¢ even the price of the Three per Cents. was brought down 
at a bound a quarter per cent. upon a capital of, say, five hundred 
millions! Now, when we recollect that these stocks represent the 
funded debt of all the Governments of Europe, from British Consols 
to Greek Coupons, Turkish Consolidés, and Spanish Pasgives, and 
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that a fall in the value of these stocks brings down with a run the 
price of 700 or 800 inferior forms of stock—bank, railway, and 
mining shares, for example—it will be well understood that it is not 
very easy to set down in plain black and white a precise and arith- 
metical account of the commercial portent known as “a panic on the 
Stock Exchange.” English railway stocks alone represent a capital 
sum of four hundred millions sterling, half the amount of the National 
Debt. The panic of 1866 and 1867 reduced the value of these stocks 
to the tune of seventy-five millions; and the depreciation in the 
value of bank shares in the corresponding period was double even 
this amount, one hundred and fifty millions. It is impossible to esti- 
mate with anything like exactness the total amount of all these kinds 
of security. But taking the amount at a thousand millions sterling, 
and assuming that in the ordinary way of business only one per cent. 
of this amount changes hands every day, the amount of the daily 
business of the Stock Exchange is ten millions; and in times of 
panic, when the surplus paper of all the Bourses of the Continent is 
thrown upon our market, and every pulsation of the telegraph brings 
orders to sell, these ten millions may be trebled, and even quad- 
rupled. 

In a general way the transactions of the Stock Exchange may be 
said to represent, not the real work of the country, but the gambling 
of capitalists upon that work. The annual savings of the country 
have been set down by Mr. Gladstone at fifty millions; and the 
greater part of this sum, the spare cash of the country, finds its way 
through the banks and the bank brokers to the Stock Exchange for 
investment. Then, too, in addition to this, there is the surplus of 
what I may call the floating capital of the country, in contradistinc- 
tion to its fixed capital, money, that is, intended for the purposes of 
trade and commerce, but temporarily out of employment, and existing 
generally in the form of balances at the banks : this money ordinarily 
finds its way into the Stock Exchange for investment. When trade 
is slack every avenue of the Stock Exchange is gorged with this 
spare cash, the rate of interest is low, and the price of sound and 
good-paying securities is high. If, on the other hand, trade is active, 
this surplus cash is taken up in the form of commercial discounts, 
and if concurrently with this demand for discount there is a demand, 
by credit and international banks, for investment in foreign works, 
say in India, China, Australia, or America, or by European Govern- 
ments, there must be what, in the language of the City, is called 
“tightness ” in the money market ; and “ tightness,” I need hardly add, 
means a high rate of interest. The rate of interest is the barometer 
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of the money market; and perhaps, varying the figure, I may 
call the price of the Funds the thermometer of the Stock Exchange. 
It is the gauge of credit ; and every variation in its reading is tele- 
graphed to all the great emporiums of trade and commerce—to New 
York, to San Francisco, to Calcutta, and Shanghai, as well as to all 
the money markets of the Continent. The price of the English 
Funds is the regulator of the price of all descriptions of stock in every 
part of the world ; and the City article of the 7zmes is the first part 
of the paper that a man of business turns to over his cup of coffee 
and his egg in the morning. 

The distinction I have drawn between the regular business of the 
Stock Exchange and the gambling part of its operations represents 
the line of division which it is necessary to draw between the Aaditués 
of Capel Court. The regular business is carried on by stock- 
brokers. The gambling is, for the most part, carried on by stock- 
jobbers. Not wholly, of course ; for if there were no gamblers on 
the Stock Exchange but the jobbers themselves, the business of 
gambling would soon come to an end. But they are the only 
gamblers who are seen there; and any one who wishes to take part 
in this lottery of profit and loss must do his business through a broker. 
The broker is the intermediary between the public and the jobbers. 
He never dabbles in stocks on his own account. His business is 
simply to buy and sell on commission. He has an account with 
most of the jobbers, and when he gets a commission to buy or sell 
all he does is to walk into Capel Court, find a dealer with the stock 
he wants, and “ make a bargain”—that is, settle the price. At the 
moment the jobber may not have a single share or bond of any kind 
in his possession. What he does, however, is this: he undertakes to 
deliver the stock required, and to deliver it at the price fixed by the 
bargain the next settling day. The transaction between the broker 
and the jobber is thus settled by the exchange of a couple of cheques 
or an entry in a book. The real purchaser, or seller, makes no 
appearance on the scene. The broker is his representative, and the 
broker stands in relation to the jobber pretty much in the position of 
an attorney to a barrister. He is simply an adviser and a go-between, 
paid by a trifling commission, varying from an eighth per cent. on 
Consols to a fourth on inferior descriptions of stock. The broker, I 
need not say, is a great convenience on the Stock Exchange. That 
is obvious. He facilitates the transaction of business. Dealing 
with an intermediary whom he knows, the jobber is able to devote 
his whole mind to his own peculiar line of business without troubling 
himself with petty trifles of credit or commission which the broker 
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must take into consideration. It may also, I think, be said that the 
broker is a protection to the public against the frauds and machina- 
tions that might otherwise be practised by experts on the Stock 
Exchange. The position of the stock-jobber differs a little, and but 
a little, from that of the broker. His true description is a privileged 
gambier. He is a man who, by the payment of a trifling fee to the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City, is permitted to act as his 
own broker, and, possessing this privilege—a very valuable one—he 
buys and sells stock on his own account, looking for his profit, not 
to fees levied upon buyers and sellers in the form of brokerages, but 
from the variations of the market value of the stock he deals in. The 
jobber is the life and soul of the Stock Exchange. He is the author 
of most of the excitement that generally develops in the newspapers 
into “a monetary panic ;” and it is to his manceuvres and to his 
speculations that investors owe for the most part those violent fluctua- 
tions in the value of stock which one day sends them into Mahomet’s 
seventh heaven, and the next varies their sensations by a fit of blue 
devils. It is his business to job in shares, and he plays a useful part 
in testing the value of stock. In order that he may carry on his busi- 
ness, such as it is, with anything like success, it is necessary that a 
stock-jobber should be keen, adroit, and bold. He ought not to 
possess a spark either of passion or sentiment. Contemplating the 
revolutions of States, and the rise and fall of rival statesmen, it is his 
business to look only at two points—‘ Will this or that Government 
or statesman pay the interest on their bonds, and keep up the credit 
of the State ?” and those two points represent the Alpha and Omega 
of all political discussions on the Stock Exchange. All considera- 
tions beyond these points are superfluous. All information bearmg 
upon either of them is in the highest degree valuable. It was im 
search of information upon points of this kind that Mr. Disraeli, in 
“ Coningsby,” sent Sidonia, the deau idéal of a thoroughly educated 
City banker, to all the Courts of Europe, to Sennaar and Abyssinia, 
to Tartary, Hindostan. and the isles of the Indian Sea, to Valparaiso, 
the Brazils and Lima, Mexico, and the United States, in quest of the 
information that made him “lord and master of the money market of 
the world, and, of course, virtually lord and master of everything 
else.” The stock-jobber who wishes to be prepared for anything that 
may turn up, to know the true meaning and value of every telegram 
that is published in the morning’s Zimes, ought, like Sidonia, to 
know every ruler and his policy, from the Shah of Persia and the 
Mikado of Japan to the Presidents of the United States and of 
Honduras ; and to know, if possible, not only the ruler, but his 
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Ministers, and possible Ministers, and their ideas of policy. He ought, 
like Fouché, to have his spies and correspondents everywhere. Had 
Talleyrand turned his thoughts to the business of financial speculation, 
he might have founded a house of business wealthier and more 
powerful than even the house of Rothschild. That remark of his 
about the Austrian Ambassador—“ What can possibly have induced 
my dear brother of Austria to go to bed with the scarlet fever at a 
crisis like this?” hits off the cool, sceptical, and scrutinising temper 
of the Stock Exchange speculator to a T. He sets down nothing to 
accident. He looks for the cause of everything, and, like Talley- 
rand, passes a sleepless night in speculating upon the mystery of an 
Ambassador taking to his bed with a fever. 

It is impossible, of course, for every stock-jobber and broker to be 
the equal of Talleyrand in keenness or of Sidonia in information ; and 
very few, if any, attempt, like Baron Rothschild, to speculate in 
every kind of stock. Here, as everywhere else, there is a division 
and a sub-division of labour. One broker takes French Rentes, or 
Mexican Bonds, or Greek Coupons. Another takes American 
Bonds, or Spanish Passives, or Turkish Consolidés. Confining his 
attention thus to one or two countries, noting every political incident 
that occurs there, and every incident in the general politics of 
Europe bearing on its policy, and therefore on the value of its stock, 
the jobber is able, with a clear head and shrewd intelligence, to time 
his purchases and sales so as to find himself at the end of the year 
with a handsome balance in the form of profit upon his capital. 
Stock-jobbers, like other people, do occasionally come to grief, for 
none of us are exempt from blunders, and even stock-jobbers may 
now and then find it impossible to square up a Bear account on 
settling day. But this is a very rare occurrence, and a stock-jobber 
who understands his business, and does not attempt to play too deep, 
generally finds himself, like the professional whist-player, with a good 
balance at his banker’s at the end of the year, even though he may 
now and then have lost heavily by honours. It is the points that 
tell ; and in making points skill more than,balances luck. To the 
outsider, to the man who, like Sam Weller, looks upon Consols as 
things that run up and down in the City, perhaps nothing is more 
mysterious than the fluctuations in the price of stock. “‘Consols left 
off yesterday at 924, opened this morning at 92}, and subsequently 
touched 92%. The final price was 92}.” You may read these sen- 
tences, with perhaps a slight variation now and then in the 
amount of the fractions, in the City article of the Zimes nearly every 
day in the week. I take them as they stand in the first paper that 
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lies on my table. To nine people out of ten these sentences are 
simply a conundrum—a mystery tc be solved, if at all, by the rule of 
three. Yet to men of business these mysterious figures and their 
fractions are fraught with the highest interest. To them the price of 
the Three per Cents. is the final test of the value of money in the 
central money market of Europe. It marks the rate of interest—the 
rate of interest upon the highest form of security to be found for 
investment in the Stock Exchange, and the fluctuations upon this 
price, illustrating as they do every variation in the rate of interest, or 
the loanable value of money, are telegraphed to all the centres of 
trade and commerce in the world. Permanently the price of 
Consols, like that of every other variety of stock, is governed by the 
credit of the State ; but their price from day to day is ruled by the 
Bank rate of discount. The price follows that as a shadow follows the 
sun, although there are scores of trifles happening from hour to hour 
to alter the quotations ; and only those who keep their eyes closely upon 
the money market can form anything like an adequate conception of 
the trifles that affect the price of stock, even of Consols. The hero 
in “ Vivian Grey,” crossed in love, or out of sorts for some cause or 
other, occasions a depression in the Funds fatal to half the banking 
houses in Europe. That of course is caricature; but there is a 
grain of truth at the bottom of it, nevertheless ; and even this bit of 
caricature expresses broadly and generally the nature of the causes 
which from day to day govern the price of stock. 

The general impression of the Stock Exchange is that it is the native 
region of calm sense and keen critical intelligence. This is all a delu- 
sion. The Stock Exchange is the most sensitive and least critical quarter 
within the Three Kingdoms. It is open to every rumour—even the 
wildest. It is influenced by every trifle : a whisper puts it in a panic. 
I have known a slip of the pen on the part of a Zimes’ reporter keep 
the price of Consols firm all day, and its correction the next morning 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer lower the quotations an eighth. 
And the facilities which the telegraph has established for prompt 
intercommunication upon politics and business has made the Stock 
Exchange ten times more sensitive than ever it was. The Bourses 
act and re-act on each other. What affects one affects all. They 
are all within the influence of a single electric current. A panic in 
the Gold-room of New York is reflected the next day by a panic at 
Frankfort ; and the price of American bonds is within a fraction at 
San Francisco, New York, and Hamburg. A fall in the value of 
French Rentes at Paris lowers the price of European stocks all 
round ; and if the fall be severe, as it often is, and if it be occasioned, 
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as it generally is, by a rumour of war, originating no one knows how 
—in a hazy suspicion, in the suggestion of a newspaper editor, or in 
the haphazard interpretation of a few words of mystery or bravado 
from some powerful ruler—a fall in French Rentes may end in a 
series of Stock Exchange panics, in the ruin of hundreds of nervous 
people, flustered out of their wits by a diplomatic straw, and in the 
enrichment of a few Bears by perhaps a million of money. It is in 
moments of excitement and panic like these that the men of informa- 
tion, the Sidonias of the Exchange, make their fortune ; for they 
alone are in a position to estimate the value of the rumour, and to 
discount the fact when the rumour has grown into a fact. At no 
time was this information more valuable than it is at present; for 
with all our forms of government the destinies of Europe are to-day 
as much in the hands of half a dozen men as they were in those days 
of autocrats and anarchy when three or four Sovereigns and their 
secretaries met together in a German village, and by a stroke of 
the pen abolished, iso facto, all the free constitutions of Europe. 
Politics, especially the high politics of war and peace, are the 
imperial influences that govern the Stock Exchange ; and the man who 
knows the secrets of Cabinets—who knows when a State has a good 
round sum in its exchequer, and when it is renewing its bills—can 
interpret by the help of a hint the diplomatic hieroglyphics which are 
every day put into circulation under the form of “ Reuter’s tele- 
grams,” may manipulate the markets to the tune of 100,000/. a year, 
if he have the capital or the credit to launch into speculation, and 
the skill of a Rothschild to take the market at its turn and to wait. 
The customary hours of business on Change are from 11 to 2 or 3, 
and the prices which are published day by day in the newspapers are 
the prices which were quoted during that time—the official prices, 
although a large amount of business is sometimes done “after hours ;” 
but even during the three or four hours of chit-chat and speculation 
which constitute the official hours, five, ten, or even fifteen millions of 
property may pass through the hands of the two or three hundred 
gentlemen in frock coats and white hats who represent the plutocracy 
of London, and, as its representatives, give the cue to all the money 
markets of Europe. To say nothing at all of our own funds, repre- 
senting in themselves many millions of capital, the official list of the 
Stock Exchange comprises the funded debts of not only every Power 
in Europe, but, with the exception of Persia, of China, and, till to-day, 
of Japan, the debts of every Government to be found upon the face 
of the globe three degrees out of the picturesque civilisation of 
feathers and paint ; and over and above these Government stocks, 
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the scrip of all our own railway, banking, mining, and telegraph com- 
panies, mounting up probably in value to a higher figure even than 
the amount of the largest debts in Europe, those of Great Britain and 
France. Taking the amount of these stocks at a thousand millions, 
and assuming that one per cent. of the paper changes hands every 
day, the average business of the Stock Exchange would be 
10,000,000 ; and in times of excitement, when a whisper may put 
the Bourses of Paris and Frankfort in a panic, when every fresh 
paragraph in an official or semi-official newspaper brings orders to buy 
or sell this or that, stocks may pass from hand to hand to the tune of 
fifty millions in three or four hours: Of course as a rule, and 
especially in times like these, the business does not mount up to 
perhaps more than five or six millions. But even now a settlement 
which represents less than £ 20,000,000 is thought poor, and the 
Clearing House returns often run up to £25,000,000 and 
430,000,000. These Clearing House returns are the gauge of 
business on Change ; and by keeping your eye upon these, and com- 
paring them with the returns of previous periods, you may test the 
state of the market and the course of business at a glance. If we 
take the annual total of these Clearing House returns at 4 500,000,000, 
we shall, I believe, be within the mark ; and the brokerages and turns 
upon this business represent the aggregate income of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Of course a large proportion of this business is confined strictly to 
the four walls of “the House,” and represents nothing more than 
speculative dealing ; but the transactions of the brokers—the business, 
that is, which is done upon orders from investors—is often as much as 
£500,000 a day, and of course when speculation is active it may be 
very much more. It is not at all unusual for the Government Broker 
to purchase stock for a long period at the rate of £20,000 a day; and 
when the estates of millionaires like the Crawshays and the Brasseys 
are in course of partition, a million’s worth of stock may pass through 
the hands of a single broker in a day, a scrawl on a strip of paper 
changing its proprietorship as completely as the tedious and costly 
process which the conveyancers have invented in the course of 500 
years to transfer an estate in land. The commission upon these tran- 
sactions varies from } per cent., or 2s. 6d. in the pound, upon 
Consols, to } per cent. on miscellaneous stock ; and the transfer of 
the £800,000 which Mr. Crawshay held in the Three per Cents. put 
41,000 at a stroke into the hands of the broker by whom it was 
carried out, with very little more trouble than would have been 
involved in the transfer of £800. A stock-jobber may, and often 
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does, make twice and thrice this arhount upon a transaction. But in 
the case of a jobber this profit represents insurance against risk as 
well as remuneration for his skill, whereas in the case of the broker 
it is payment for work that involves no risk, very little trouble, 
perhaps nothing more than a scrawl and a ticket, and an entry in 
a pocket book. All that the broker, with a commission to lay out 
410,000, say, in Consols, or to invest £ 100,000 in Indian Railways, 
has to do is to walk into Capel Court, find out the jobber who deals 
in these stocks, and make a bargain. The transaction is but the work 
of three minutesand an entry of a couple of lines in a note-book. 
The delivery of the scrip itself generally stands over till settling day, 
perhaps ten days or a fortnight hence ; and it is quite possible that 
the jobber who sells the stock may not at the moment possess a 
single bond in his pigeon-holes. Perhaps if the stock is plentiful in 
the market he may have a handful of scrip in hand. But it is a mere 
chance; and as a rule it may be taken that the jobber does not 
possess the stock which he deals in. All he does is to undertake to find 
it for you by hook or by crook on settling day, and to sell it to you 
then at the price of to-day. He looks for his profit from the turns of 
the market, that is, from the variations in the daily price of stocks 
which the newspapers note in their City articles with such particularity 
about the fractions ; and if he has sold to you at, say, 92} he must 
manipulate the market so as to buy at go or at any intermediate sum ; 
or, if he cannot do this before the day fixed for the settlement, he 
must purchase or borrow the stock at any price at which it is to be 
had, if you insist upon its delivery, or pay you a trifle to put 
off the delivery till the next settling day if you are in no hurry for 
the stock itself. 

This is stockjobbing in its simplest form ; but most of the business 
that is carried on upon ’Change is pure speculation. It is a game 
partly of chance and partly of skill between the Bulls and the Bears, 
with the public standing by to pay the scot when the game is up. 
The function of the Bull is by far the pleasantest, and is often the 
most profitable. It is simply to run up the price of stock to the 
highest possible amount, and to appropriate as much of the price as 
he can for his pains. In popular estimation the Bull is an appre- 
ciator of values, and it is very seldom that one hears even a whisper 
against his operations for a rise. All the odium of the Stock Exchange 
falls upon the head of the Bear. It is the business of the Bear to 
run down stock, to depreciate values ; and the popular imagination 
still thinks of the Bear as he was sketched in 1762 by the author of 
“Every Man his Own Broker,” as a creature with meagre, haggard 
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looks and avaricious fierceness in his countenance, continually on the 
watch, seizing on all who enter the alley, and by his terrific weapons 
of groundless fears and false rumour, frightening all around him out of 
the property he wants to buy—as much a monster in nature as his 
brother brute in the woods. What the Bear was in 1762 he is in 
1873—“ a person,” as Mr. Mortimer put it, “ whq has agreed to sell 
any quantity of the public funds, more than he is possessed of, and 
often without being possessed of any at all, which, nevertheless, he is 
obliged to deliver against a certain time. Before this time arrives he 
is continually going up and down, seeking whose property he can 
devour. You will find him in a continual hurry, always with alarm, 
surprise, and eagerness painted on his countenance ; greedily swal- 
lowing the last report of bad news; rejoicing in mischief or any 
misfortune that may bring about the wished-for change of fall in the 
stocks, that he may buy in low and so settle his accounts to advantage.” 
A year or two ago all England was in arms against the Bears, and all 
the failures, or nearly all the failures of Black Friday were traced to 
these wreckers, as it was then the fashion to call them. ‘The Zimes 
denounced them. Investors anathematised them. The House of 
Commons talked of making their tactics a penal offence. And, of 
course, the Bears do play frightful havoc in the market. But there 
are Bears and Bears, and Bears acting honestly within the limits of 
their function may and do play a useful part in the City. Their true 
function is to counteract the freaks of the Bulls, to test every pro- 
spectus to the bottom, to prove all things, to find out the true valde 
of stock, and to keep the quotations of the market fluctuating as 
nearly as ‘possible about that amount. Of course now and then the 
Bear, like the Bull, overdoes his part, plays pranks with stock that 
would bring him into the hands of the police in no time if they were 
played in the street with people’s poéket-handkerchiefs or watch 
chains, starting all sorts of canards, attacking the credit of railways, 
banks, and companies in a way that would bring a newspaper into 
Court in no time, if any newspaper were to print what the Bear is 
whispering about. But where the business of a railway or the credit 
of a bank is, as it ought to be, above suspicion, the Bear in the long 
run ruins no one but himself; and, perhaps, in the case of a house 
like Overend and Gurney, or in the case of a bank like the Agra, the 
sooner its credit is blown upon the better, when it is doing business 
which must in the end bring its proprietors to grief. A concern that 
is strong enough to stand against the Bears is all the stronger after 
its shares have béen beared, and, where it is not, perhaps the sooner 
it is broken up by the Bears the better. 
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The ordinary business of the jobber is a very different thing to this. 
It is to anticipate the market, to find out how things are going, where 
stocks are likely to come down, to find out what the public will wish 
to sell before long, and to sell that stock in anticipation of its present 
holders. To know, for instance, that a country like Egypt, Turkey, 
or Portugal is reduced to the necessity of raising money or renewing 
bills ought to be, and probably is, worth £ 10,000 to a Bear, for there 
is the indication of another loan before long, and another loan 
weakens the credit of the State, and lowers the price of its stock, 
and a Bear in possession of a fact of this kind sets to work at once 
to speculate for a fall—that is, to sell Egyptian, Turkish, or Portu- 
guese stock at a price 1 or 2 per cent. below the quotation of the 
murket, trusting to the public rushing into the market when the fact 
is known, and offering its stock at a still lower price. This is the 
meaning of a Bear account, and it is practised upon every stock in 
turn, even upon the Three per Cents. It is generally the easiest 
thing in the world to flutter the Volscians into throwing their scrip 
upon the market, and this tendency of the public to take alarm 
at trifles and to sell pell-mell is the datum of the Bear’s calcu- 
lations. All that he has to do, as a rule, is to sell and to win. But 
now and then the fuse hangs fire. There is a slight fizz, a smell of 
damp powder, and that is all. The plot fails. The biter gets bitten, 
and when the settlement comes round the Bear has none of the stock 
he has been selling to deliver. The stock may even be higher in 
price than it was when he opened his account. His raid ends in a loss. 
But even in that case the Bear need not at once throw up the cards. 
He may, perhaps, borrow the stock and pay for its use—and this is 
often done. Or he may continue the speculation till the next settle- 
ment by the payment of what is called a “ backwardation,” and take 
his chance of picking up the stock from weak holders in the mean- 
time. This, too, is often done, and may end, as it ended a year or 
two ago in the case of the Caledonian Railway stock, in a grand coup 
for the Bear. This prolongation of a speculation is peculiar to the 
Stock Exchange, and the method is expressed by these two words of 
Stock Exchange coinage—“ contango” and “backwardation.” The 
rates for “ contango” and “ backwardation” depend chiefly on the 
state of the account, as disclosed on the “‘making-up day ;” that is, 
two days before the “ account day,” when the brokers and jobbers or 
dealers arrange the transactions of the previous fortnight. If it 
should then be found that there is a “ Bull account,” er more pur- 
chases than sales requiring to be “ continued,” the rates for “ con- 
tango” are high, but if the purchases prove to be real instead of 
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speculative, and the stock is paid for and withdrawn from the market, 
the demand for “contango” is small, and the rates low. On the other 
hand, if the speculative sales for the fall are found, on “ making up,” 
to exceed the speculative purchases for the rise, it is designated a 
“ Bear account,” and the rates for “ continuation” are low, or it may 
even be that the rates of “ backwardation” are high ; but real sales 
increase the supply of stock in the market, and tend to diminish 
rates of “‘ backwardation.” This is a fair specimen of the slang of 
the Stock Exchange ; it is an uncouth dialect. Egyptian Bonds are 
“Mummies.” Turkish Six per Cents. are “‘ Muttons,” because the 
loan was issued on the security of the sheep tax. American Five- 
Twenty Bonds are “Greens.” Bank new Shares are “ Babies.” 
North Staffordshire Railway Shares are “ Potts,” because the line 
runs through the Potteries. And this is the way in which most of 
these abbreviations are coined. The shares of the South-Eastern 
Railway are “ Dovers.” The shares of the Great Northern are 
“Yorks.” Those of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, of the North 
Eastern, and of the London and North Western, are “ Leeds,” 
“ Berwicks,” and “ Brums ;” and, upon the same principle, British- 
Indian Extension Telegraph Shares are “Singapores.” Hardly any 
stock passes on Change by its own name. Almost every stock has 
its nickname, English and Australian Copper Shares, for instance, 
passing as “‘ Smelts,” and Newfoundland Telegraph Shares as 
“ Dogs.” It is all in this style ; and the technical description of the 
business of the Stock Exchange, if published in the Zimes of 
to-morrow, would put Paterfamilias in a fever. Almost the only 
Stock Exchange phrase that appears in the Z7mes now is “for account,” 
although now and then we may hear a whisper about Bulls and 
Bears and the “‘ backwardations” or “ contangos” that they have to 
pay to keep their accounts still open. But it is only one glimpse of 
the day’s business. A large amount of business is done every day 
for the “coming out,” that is, for the special settlement which the 
Stock Exchange Committee fixes after the issue of the scrip of a new 
company. The mystery of “ giving for the put,” or “ call,” or “ giving 
for the put and call,” it is not so easy to explain in a sentence. It is 
a species of option dealing, and is a special business by itself. It is 
the chicken-hazard of Stock Exchange gambling. Generally it may 
be said that the public gives for the put, that is to say, pays the 
jobber a premium to deliver to him, say ten days’ hence, £1,000 
worth of stock in a specified company, and that the jobber takes “ for 
the put,” or, in plain English, agrees to take stock. This is one of the 
most interesting strokes of business on the Stock Exchange ; but you 


, 
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must know well what you are about before you enter upon it, must be 
able to look ahead, to see how the world is going, what the course of 
the market is likely to be, and you ought to be able to see how the 
public is likely to act in the investment of its spare cash in every con- 
tingency that may arise in the course of the “option” that you are 
dealing in. 

Yet with all this regular business—with all this apparently hap- 
hazard speculation—with all this mysterious buying and selling at 
“ eighths,” “ sixteenths,” “ thirty-seconds,” and “fiddles,” you never 
by any chance come across a sovereign or even a bank-note on the 
Stock Exchange. It is all carried on by means of bits of paper, by 
orders, by entries in note-books and ledgers ; and the account is 
finally adjusted by means of a crossed cheque which is passed through 
the Clearing House. All that you see on the Stock Exchange four 
days out of five are groups of men lounging about with their hands 
under their coat tails, with their hats often at the back of their heads, 
or with a flower in their button-holes, discussing the politics of the 
day, the prospects of war or of peace, the rates of exchange, the state 
of the Bank balances, the prospects of the harvest, and the value of 
money ; and all that you hear of the business that is being done in 
this fashion is a shout from the beadle occasionally for a broker with 
Mummies or Potts. It is as quiet as Tattersall’s. It is a trifle more 
talkative perhaps, and it can be noisy. But there is nothing theatrical 
about it even when every moment has its whisper, and every whisper 
is big with the fate of a bank like Overend and Gurney’s or Master- 
man’s, when a strip of yellow paper with a few ciphers upon it, passed 
secretly from hand to hand, may announce a war or proclaim a peace. 
It can and does sometimes work itself up into a panic—say once or 
twice in seven years. But even then the English Stock Exchange is, 
in comparison with the Gold-room at New York or the Bourse at 
Paris, like the lobby of the House of Commons in contrast with the 
galleny of Drury Lane Theatre on Boxing-night. On the Paris 
Bourse, when there is anything like a storm in the air, you may meet 
men and women of all ranks, from countesses to ballet-girls, from 
senators to cab-drivers, elbowing each other to get to their brokers, 
and shouting at the top of their voices to the brokers to sell or to 
buy this or that stock ; and though the Gold-room at New York is a 
little more select, it is hardly less passionate and demonstrative than 
the Paris Bourse, especially when millionaires are manipulating the 
shares of the Erie Railway, or politicians in the White House at 
Washington are talking commercial treason about Five-Twenty Bonds. 
Anything like tumult or passion or enthusfasm is as religiously tabooed 
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in Capel Court as it is round the gambling tables of a German 
Kursaal ; and with the exception of a spurt now and then among the 
Bulls and Bears, you will see nothing more in the Stock Exchange, 
where hundreds of thousands are changing hands every ten minutes, 
than you will see in the Cloth Hall of Leeds or on the Liverpool 
flags. Now and then you may hear a call for Egyptian Bonds or 
Russian Railways or Peruvian Bonds, Midlands or Metropolitans ; 
but this is only when speculation for a rise or fall runs high and 
stocks are scarce, and, as a rule, the business of the Stock Exchange 
is carried on as quietly as the business of a provincial corn market. 
The topics of the day are discussed here as they are there, and 
perhaps nowhere are they canvassed with more keenness and point, 
or with a more vivid appreciation of the real value and meaning of 
facts ; but men with special intelligence do not talk about it—they 
use it in the purchase or sale of stock, and use it as if they knew no 
more of the current of events than you know yourself. Two men 
meet, chat for a moment or two, crack a joke, laugh, make an 
entry in their books, exchange a strip of paper, and part; 
and it is not till the next day that you find out what it 
was all about—that one of these men was in possession of a 
secret which was worth perhaps £100,000 to him, and that he used 
this secret to clear the marke. of stock which he can now sell at his 
own price, or in selling the stock of other people at a handsome 
price which he can now pick up for an old song. Acting alone, 
acting in secret, acting from calculation, and acting against people 
who in the mass may be said to act merely from impulse, buying or 
selling upon the strength of the day’s rumour or the caprice of the 
hour, the jobber who has his wits about him can hardly help finding 
himself at the end of the year with a handsome balance in his bank- 
book. Of course, 
The best-laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley ; 

and the jobber may now and then find himself on the wrong side of 
the hedge. But the chances are ten thousand to one in his favour ; 
and it must be very strange indeed if in this game of “ pull devil, 
pull baker ”—where the mass of investors are acting upon nothing but 
a haphazard reckoning of profit or loss, with no basis for their calcu- 
lations but their own hopes or fears, a newspaper article, a speech in 


the House of Commons, or a prospectus, and where the Bull and the ~ 


Bear, working upon different lines of attack, are acting nevertheless 
upon profound calculation, and perhaps upon secret information—the 
public do not go to the wall. These Bulis and Bears often do a 
VoL. XI. N.S., 1873. YY 
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great deal of mischief, playing Old Harry with the investments of 
quiet people, to-day perhaps inflating stock far above its value, and 
to-morrow depreciating it far below its natural value: but they are 
both necessary on the Stock Exchange ; and in these days of specu- 
lative finance, of international banks, and of co-operative associations 
for working the mines of Ophir, for planting tea plantations on the 
slopes of the Himalayas, for cultivating the pampas of the River 
Plate, for intersecting China with railways, and for working out every 
chimera that the wit of man can suggest and that capital and skill 
can accomplish, it is {impossible to deny’that these men do a great 
deal more of good than of evil in testing the dona fides and the pro- 
spects of success of the schemes that are every day floated in the 
market through the agency of the Stock Exchange. 


CHARLES PEBODY. 

















THE THOMAS WALKERS: 


THE POPULAR BOROUGHREEVE AND THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE ORIGINAL.” 


Two BIoGRAPHIES DRAWN FROM UNPUBLISHED FAMILY 
CORRESPONDENCE AND DOCUMENTS. 
BY BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH WEDGEWOOD. 


“VOeT was in 1785 that Mr. Pitt submitted to Parliament an out- 

Sih < line of his unfortunate plan “ for finally adjusting commercial 
intercourse between the two kingdoms ; admitting Ireland to 
an irrevocable participation in the commercial advantages of 
England ; and securing, in return, a permanent aid from that country, 
in protecting the commercial interests of the empire.” On the r2th 
of May the Premier, in an exhaustive speech, introduced his scheme, 
in the form of twenty resolutions, to the House of Commons. He 
was opposed by Fox and Sheridan, representing English manufac- 
turers, who had declared the measure fatal to English interests.* - The 
light in which Josiah Wedgewood looked upon Pitt’s measure may be 
inferred from the following note to Mr. Walker, written while the 
Bill, after having passed the Commons, was under consideration in 
the House of Lords :— 







‘‘ Mr. Wedgewood presents his best compliments to Mr. Walker and 
the triumphant corps—congratulates them on the many hours and 
days of festivity they have spent with their friends, and is sorry to 
disturb it one moment about business—but must just observe that 
nothing but petitions can save us, and the tone of petitioning now is 
for union, expressing the affection we feel for our sister,—that we wish 
to do everything to promote her welfare, etc., etc. ; but are fully 





* Grattan described the measure in the Irish House of Commons as: ‘‘A cove- 
nant not to trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan; a 
covenant not to take {foreign plantation produce, nor American produce, but as 
Great Britain shall permit ; a covenant never to protect their own manufactures, 
never tojguard the primum of those manufactures.” 
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persuaded that the present resolutions, instead of promoting that 
harmony and mutual goodwill which we wish for, would tend rather 
to sow discord between the two nations, and that nothing short of 
union in commerce, policy, and legislation can answer the de- 
sired end. 
“Great George Street, 
“ May 23, 1785.” 

The next question on which the two enterprising manufacturers 
corresponded was ClHambers of Commerce, the value of which was 
(lear to both. Mr. Wedgewood writes :— 


“‘ Dear Sir,—I was much disappointed by the fall from my horse, 
having promised myself much pleasure from our intended interview 
at Buxton, otherwise I rec‘ no harm at all, and am much oblig’d by 
)our kind enquiries. I hope you are now in perfect good health and 
spirits, and the full enjoyment of your friends in Manchester, and 
shall be happy to hear that you are so, when you have a moment to 
spare to tell so. 

“TI have just now been with Mr. Daintry of Leek. He is fully 
sensible of the necessity of the General Chamber in London being 
supported, and engages to form a provincial chamber, if possible, in 
Leek and Macclesfield, but they will wait the event of your meeting 
in Manchester, and which I now expect to hear a good account of 
every day. 

“You would easily perceive why I wished a short history of the 
Ceneral Chamber to be given at your meeting, and of consequence 
to appeal in the public papers. Such a history is very much wanted 
to set people right upon that subject. I know it would do a great 
deal of good, and am therefore anxious for your introducing such 
a thing in some way or other. 

“You have no doubt heard of the prohibition of our manufactures 
in the Venetian States ; what will they leave us soon? I beg my 
respectfull compts. to Mrs. Walker, and your good brother, and all 


our friends, and am, 
“ Dear Sir, 


“* Most sincerely yours, 
“Jos. WEDGEWOOD. 


“ Etruria, 17 Nov., 1785.” 


The correspondence between Thomas Walker and Josiah Wedge- 
wood, as indeed between the Manchester merchant and many other 
I nglish merchants, betrays the unsettled state of the commercia 
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mind in those days ; and how manufacturers lived in perpetual fear 
of rivalry. Wedgewood hastens to forward the following scrap of 


intelligence :— 
“ Etruria, Jan. 7, 1786. 


“ Dear Sir,—I wrote a line to you yesterday, and trouble you with 
another to-day, just to convey to you the following piece of informa- 
tion which I have since received. It may be of no moment to you, 
in which case you will burn the letter, and believe me to be, 

“ Dear Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“Jos. WEDGEW20D. 


— “News I have none to tell you, for to say that the French 
are exerting themselves as much as possible to rival us in 
manufactures is no news to you. A Mr. Mills, late of Manchester, 
now in France, has obtained great privileges from the Government 
for establishing machines for spinning cotton, which my informant 
says (and he is no bad judge) are the completest he knows, and have 
less friction than any he has seen. My countrymen must therefore 
continue to exert themselves to keep our continental neighbours at a 
due distance behind us in trade and manufactures, which they now 
begin to feel are the only means of support that a country has to 
depend on with certainty.” 


A few days later he refers to a German edict, and advises that the 
General Chamber should take action. 


“Etruria, Jan. 15, 1786. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have received your favour of the 12th (written at the 
suggestion of Mr. Fox), enclosing copy of a letter from Messrs. Rom- 
berg and Son, respecting a German edict which I think would be a 
very proper thing for all our manufacturers to be acquainted with, and 
therefore a suitable thing to come from the General Chamber. If you 
think so I hope you have sent it, or will send it on receipt of this, to 
our secretary. To save you trouble, I will send him a copy of the 
letter, but tell him not to publish it till he hears from you—so you 
will be so good as to send him a line by the next post. 

“The Birmingham resolutions struck me much in the same manner 
as they did you. Mr. Hustler has written to our secretary to say that 
the manufacturers of Yorkshire still make use of the stale objection to 
the Chamber that it is a mere party affair, and that we never applied 
at all to the Minister or his friends, but only to Mr. Fox and his party, 
and that if he could contradict these objections authoritatively, some- 
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thing might still be done. You well know they might be contradicted, 
but by what mode might such an authority be given to that contra- 
diction as would silence the gainsayers? I have a great aversion to 
putting my name to such things in the public prints, and I daresay 
you and your brother would have the same feeling ; otherwise I could 
say with great truth, and produce vouchers too for the truth of every 
syllable, that after being examined before the Committee of Privy 
Council, I waited upon Mr. Pitt in Downing Street. He was himseif 
engaged, but I had two meetings with his private secretary upon the 
Irish business ; after which your brother, Mr. Sylvester, and myself 
waited upon Mr. Pitt as a deputation from the General Chamber— 
that after this I had a meeting by appointment in a committee room 
of the House of Commons, with Mr. Pitt’s confidential friends, Mr. 
Wilberforce being one of them—that I never once waited upon Mr. 
Fox, nor ever once exchanged a single word with him upon the 
subject. 

— “I must conclude. Mr. Eden tells me he does not leave England 
before the middle of next month, so I shall wait your further determi- 
nation about going to town. Adieu. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“Jos. WEDGEWOOD.” 


Mr. Wedgewood was anxious, it would appear, to prove that his 
opposition to Pitt’s Irish resolutions, which he had been compelled 
to withdraw before the determined hostility of the Irish House of 
Commons and the English manufacturers, was entirely independent cf 
party. The excitement of the time is shown in a hurried letter, 
signed Denis O’Bryen, dated from Llangollen, August 17, and addressed 
to Mr. Walker :— 


“ Dear Sir,—I have tidings for you that will gladden your heart. 
In my way from Dublin (whither I went last week to see the fate of 
the propositions) I snatch a moment from the expedition of my 
journey to let you know that the Empire is rescued from this banefull 
project of our precious Government. Mr. Orde, fairly beaten out of 
the field, notified to the House of Commons that the scheme was 
abandoned—never to be revived again—on Monday night. I con- 
gratulate yourself, your fellow citizens, and the two kingdoms upon 
this signal victory over the most iniquitous attempt ever made upon 
the tranquility, the happiness, and the property of two nations—and 
I have the greatest satisfaction in assuring you that the Irish people 
and the Irish Parliament entertain not any ideas hostile to your 
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manufactures, nor feel the least disposition to alienate their interests 
or affections from this country. In ‘truth it was the King’s Govern- 
ment against the two nations, and not Ireland against England. The 
whole Irish nation is in a blaze of exultation upon this defeat. You 
will, I think, rejoice no less in the event. 

“Let me recommend among your toasts that you will drink 
Grattan and the 108 of last Friday. If ever minority was virtuous 
they were so—for they resisted every art of corruption, influence, and 
power, and the Minister dared not to fight them a second time. The 
termination of the business was at one o'clock on Tuesday morning, 
and I sett off about 4 hours after. I write this at a place called 
Langollen, in Denbyshire, while the chaise is getting ready, and I 
shall drop it in Shrewsbury. If it goes directly across the country 
you will have the intelligence long before it reaches Government. 
They will not have it before Friday night, for I left their messenger 
30 miles behind me. Again and again I congratulate you. 

“Yours very truly, 
“D. O’BRYEN, 
* Of Craven Street. 

“Wednesday Evening, 17th August.” 


At the end of 1786 Wedgewood and Walker and others were 
in correspondence on the French treaty. Mr. Walker in his 
letters said that Manchester busied itself with the subject only 
in its relation to cotton manufactures ; and that opinion was almost 
universally in favour of it as advantageous to the industry of the 
locality. Mr. Walker himself was not so sanguine—basing his doubts 
on the comparative cheapness of French labour, and on the duty raised 
on the export of French cotton, which made it 2d. per pound dearer 
to the Manchester than to the French manufacturer. He argued that 
the treaty would give the balance of trade to France—she having 
both raw material and manufactures to send to England, England 
having only the latter to return to her. 

“Reciprocity,” the Manchester manufacturer exclaims, “ (Irish, I 
suppose, with ye advantage all upon one side) is pretended to be ye 
basis of this Treaty ; now I would ask what reciprocity there is in ye 
Articles which permit a French manufacturer to settle in this country, 
and thereby afford him an opportunity to inspect, search, pry into, 
and make himself complete master of our manufacturing skill, and 
whether it is counterbalanced by an English farmer having permission 
to make himself equally master of ye culture of a vine, and ye other 
productions of a country, which, when he returns, the nature of his 
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own climate absolutely prevents him from ever deriving any advantage 
from his knowledge? Is not this part of ye reciprocity of ye 4th 
and sth Articles? 

“With respect to what duties there are in France upon their manu- 
factures, or upon the raw materials of their manufactures, I believe— 
despotick as ye country is—that Monster ye Excise is unknown there 
—neither do I understand that ye French Government imposes any 
duty upon any raw material which they use in their own manufac- 
tures ; in most places I am informed they have town duties upon ye 
admission of all goods, and which are from three to five per cent. 
upon ye values ; ye Duke de Penthiévre, I am informed, has a grant 
which amounts to about one ‘penny per Ib. upon all cotton which 
comes from St. Domingo, but which is equally paid, whether it is 
consumed in France or exported ; whether ye French will look upon 
it, that they have a right to countervail these duties, is yet to be 
determined, taking it for granted that my information is correct, but 
which I am not certain of. I expect in the course of ten or so days 
some letters from France upon these points; if there is anything worth 
communicating to you in them, you shall hear from me again. 

“Should my suspicions respecting ye cotton manufacture prove 
groundless, does it appear to you that ye introduction of it, hard- 
ware, and earthenware into France, upon ye duties specified in ye 
Treaty, is in any degree an equivalent for ye admission of wines, 
vinegars, brandies, oils, and cambricks from France? admitting at ye 
same time that no injury is done either to our West India Islands, or 
to the navigation of this country; ye balance of the other manu- 
factures stipulated for on each side, I take it, is in favour of France. 

“From ye sfirét of this Treaty, unless it can be made appear that 
it is as easy for England to grow grapes, &c., as it is highly probable 
that France will manufacture cottons, &c., we may in my opinion at 
ye expiration of ye twelve years drink her wines, provided we can find 
money to pay for them, but I am much afraid that she will want few of 
our manufactures, and what will then be ye comparative state of ye 
British and French marine, is, I am much afraid, a matter of still 
more serious consideration, should this Treaty take effect.” 


In a postscript Mr. Walker adds :— 


“T am this moment informed that ye French have issued an Edict, 
which prohibits the exportation of cottons; how are we to reconcile 
that, and ye Edict, which revokes ye priviledge of arrests, with a 
sincere intention on their part to preserve a good understanding 
between ye two countries ?” 
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In addressing Mr. Wedgewood on the same subject two days later, 
Mr. Walker prefaced his opinion with an expression of regret that kt 
differed so widely from that of one whom he so much valued and 
esteemed, and from whom he had often received so much good 
counsel and useful instruction. 

“From ye Treaty as it stands,” he admits, “ probably some tem- 
porary advantages may be gained in some articles of manufacture, 
but when ye general principle of it is taken into consideration, and it 
is viewed either in a political or in a commercial light, as far as I 
understand ye subject, it appears in a very objectionable point ot 
view, and fraught with much evil to ye general interests of Great 
Britain.” 

These views are identical with those which were expressed by Dr. 
Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, in an exhaustive speech, when the 
Treaty was under discussion in the House of Lords in the following 
year. But they did not prevail. The argument of Pitt, that it was 
ridiculous to imagine the French would consent to #eld advantages 
without any idea of compensation, and that the Treaty, if it benefited 
France, would benefit England more, carried the day ; and a joint 
address of thanks for an act calculated to promote goodwill between 
the two countries and to preserve peace, was enthusiastically 
adopted. 


CHAPTER VII. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH FOX. 


THE position which Mr. Thomas Walker held in Lancashire and 
beyond Lancashire in the time of Fox and Sheridan, is shown by the 
correspondence which these leaders of the Liberal party held with 
him; by the anxiety with which they courted his advice, by the 
respect which they paid to his opinions, and by the strong personal 
regard in which Mr. Fox at any rate held his doughty ally. So far 
back as January, 1786, we find Mr. Fox asking for advice from the 
practical men of the north on the Emperor's Arrét—the “ German 
edict” referred to by Wedgewood in his letter of January 15, 1786 :— 


“ Dear Sir,—I have not been in London since the news arrived of 
the Emperor’s Arrét, and consequently have had no opportunity of 
informing myself of the effect it is likely to have. The circumstance 
of its being announced by the Chamber of Manufacturers leads me 
to suppose that it must be considered by them ‘as a matter of im- 
portance, while on the other hand the great indifference with which 
it is, as I hear, received by the Ministry would make one suspect 
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that they have some ground to suppose it will not be attended with 
the consequences naturally to be dreaded from it. I am going to 
London in a day or two to stay, when I shall naturally have oppor 
tunities of learning what sentiments are entertained by the principal 
manufacturers and trades in the south upon this subject; but as | 
should wish very much to know what is thought of it in the north, 
and particularly in Lancashire and Vorkshire, I should be much 
obliged to you if you would favour me with a few lines upon the 


subject. If the thing be really as mischievous as I suspect and fear, 
two cuestions will naturally arise—frst, whether proper steps have 
been taken to prevent it, and next what remedy, if any, can be now 
upplied to the evil. With respect to the first question, it is possible 
that | may have better means of information than gentlemen in ¢) 

country, or these who have not been in political situations ; but with 
re to the next, I should wish very much to know any ideas that 


may have suggested themselves to persons whose interest in these 
subjects ts nearer, and whose opinions upon them more valuable 
than these of theonsts and politicians 

| have not yet heard it given out that any steps were taken for 
the prevention of the measure. Upon the first view it appears to me, 


As politician, that the particular situation of things in Europe, 
especially while the Exchange of Bavaria was in contemplation, gave 
ul means for prevention ; but I would not presume anything upon 
th | 1 hawe made further inquiries, which in Loudon | shall find 

yto de. Permit me to take this occasion of assuring you that 
| newer can forget the very obliging manner in which you expressed 


yourself to me at Manchester, and that | ever shall be, with truc 


’ af ucar ea 


‘Your obedient, humble servant, 


“a J. Fox. 
Anne's Mill, 6 Jan., "86 
mm will be so good as to direct to me in St. James's Strect.” 


most important communication which Mr. Walker received 
m Mr. Pox was one bearing date 11th January, 1755 :— 


My dear Sir,—It was with great satisfaction indeed that | 


received, a few days since, your very obliging letter. My sentiments 
on the African trade are just what you suppose them, and I had some 
thoughts of having attacked it myself in Parliament if Mr. Wilberforce 
had not been beforehand with me. There are many reasons why | 
m glad he has undertaken it rather than I, and | think, as you do, 
that I can be very useful im preventing him from betraying the 
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cause, if he should be so inclined, which I own I suspect. Nothing, 
! think, but such a disposition, or a want of judgment scarcely 
credible, could induce him to throw cold water upon petitions. It is 
‘rom them and other demonstrations of the opinion without doors 
that I look for success ; and I am the more happy that ‘the town of 
Manchester sees the matter in this light, because the cotton manu- 
facturers were one of the classes of men who were expected to think 
ess liberally than they ought upon this subject. I am not at present 
vell informed what are the other branches of manufacture the vent 
of which is supposed to be encouraged by this infernal traffic, but if 
towns and places principally concerned in such branches would 
follow the noble example of Manchester, it would be of great advan- 
ge to the cause, and do great honour to themselves ; and I think 
t will be difficult even for Liverpool, Bristol, etc., to appear openly 

in support of so invidious a cause as the defence of the trade. 
“I shall be very happy to see you next month in town on every 
account, but particularly to talk over with you the business of the 
xpiration of the East India Company's Monopoly. ‘That event will, 
! believe, happen in 1791; but I am not sure. I never inquired 
enough into the subject to know what are the commercial objections 
to the opening of the trade. I am very sure indeed that of political 
ind constitutional reasons there are abundance for it, and none 
gainst it. . . I have still more reasons than I can well men- 
n in a letter for suspecting Wilberforce in the business of the Slave 
l'rade, which I will tell you when I have the pleasure of seeing you, 
ind at any rate it is certain that he will make his conduct on this, as 
ym every occasion, entirely subservient to what he thinks Pitt’s 
interest ; but yet, the more I think of it, the more I think it is lucky 

that he is the leader in the business. 
“T am with great truth, dear Sir, 
“Yours ever, 
“C. J. Fox. 





“St. Anne’s Hill, 11 Jan., ’88.” 


“ I received the game very fresh and good, and return you many 
thanks for it. 

‘P.S.—Upon looking over my letter I find I have forgot taking 
notice of what you say of your intention of making me acquainted 
with Mr. Cooper. I shall be very happy to be acquainted with a 
gentleman who has taken so spirited a part in this business, and whose 
love of liberty seems to be so genuine and sincere.” 


As chairman of the Manchester Committee for the Abolition of 
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Slavery, Mr. Walker was in constant communication with the active 
friends of that holy cause. His purse, his time, and his influence 
were all enthusiastically given to it. Granville Sharp, Major Cart- 
wright, Clarkson, Lord George Gordon (from Newgate), Lord Lough- 
borough, James Philips, Wilberforce, and others were among his 
correspondents. 

Fox's anticipations as to the subserviency of Wilberforce to Pitt 
were amply realised in the course of the year. Pitt recommended 
that a Committee of the Privy Council should be appointed to inquire 
into the facts and allegations contained in the petitions presented to 
Parliament, and on the gth of May took the place of Mr. Wilberforce, 
who was ill, by moving that the circumstances of the slave trade 
should be taken into consideration next Session. Both Fox and 
Burke condemned the delay, and the inquiry given over to the Privy 
Council, maintaining that it should have taken place before the House 
of Commons ; but Mr. Pitt had his own way. Moreover, Liverpool 
and Bristol had the audacity to petition against the suppression of the 
horrors of the Middle Passage. 

An active and friendly correspondence was kept up between the 
families of Mr. Fox and Mr. Walker to the day of the great states- 
man’s death. Among Mr. Walker's papers is a letter from Mr. Fox 
to Mr. T. Stanley, in which he points out the conflict and confusion that. 
would arise when the Irish propositions took effect in the glove and. 
stocking trade. 

“With respect to the business you mentioned,” Mr. Fox writes, 
“nothing occurs to me but what must of course have occurred to. 
others. In regard to the glove and stocking trade, the great danger 
seems to arise from smuggling. In the first of these trades it has. 
been thought to be so dangerous that the onus probandi is thrown 
upon the person accused of selling foreign gloves. This Act could 
hardly have passed if it were not absolutely necessary, and yet all 
the effect of it will be lost when the Irish propositions shall have 
taken effect. The seller of gloves will only have to allege that the 
gloves are Irish, which, after these new laws, may be legally imported ! 

‘ou cannot put upon him to prove they were made in Ireland, and, 
of course, all the benefit to the glove trade resulting from the Act alluded 
to will be lost. The stocking trade will be equally liable to fraud. The 
great security against French stockings is that no foreign stockings 
are importable into this country, but when the Irish are once 
admitted, who shall discern the Irish from the French, and may it 
not become the interest of the Irish to be the dépét for smuggling 
these and all other foreign commodities into Great Britain ?” 
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During the last illness of Mr. Fox, Mr. Walker appears to have 
been in constant communication with Mrs. Fox. Her letters are full 
of thanks for inquiries, for fruit, for offers of service, &c. A box 
of apricots, “‘a few Lancashire apples and pears,” &c., were con- 
stantly on their way from Longford to Mr. Fox’s residence. In reply 
Mrs. Fox writes (August 26, 1806) that Mr. Fox is a great deal better ; 
and that on the morrow they were going to Chiswick for a day or 
two, and then to St. Anne’s Hill, where they hope the good air will 
soon make him quite well. But the end was at hand. Lord Holland 
wrote (September 11) :—“‘ Though I do not wish to raise any hopes 
of a final recovery, of which there is but a bare possibility, yet I have 
the satisfaction of saying that Mr. Fox has been for twenty-four hours 
better than we ever expected to see him, and that he has gained and 
is gaining strength and ease.” 

I find a letter from Mr. Walker to Mrs. Fox, dated October 3, 1806, 
from the Grecian Coffee House :— 


“ Dear Mrs. Fox,—Had it been in my power to have offered you 
the least consolation on the death of that great and good man, to 
know whom was to admire and love him, I should have been among 
the first to have paid so grateful a tribute to his revered memory. 
Not only the great affection and respect I bore to Mr. Fox, but the 
marked civility and attention I experienced on your part the few 
times I had the honour of seeing you, would have prompted me t 
discharge this melancholy duty. But judging from my own feelings, 
I was convinced I should only have added, if possible, to the poignancy 
of yours. The same consideration would restrain me from now 
addressing you, did I not flatter myself that after the first acute sen- 
sations of affliction, the mere expression of sympathy (for consolation 
I have none to offer) from one who so dearly loved Mr. Fox, and 
who feels with pride and pleasure that, in return, he enjoyed some 
portion of his esteem, may not be wholly unacceptable to you. 

“With most fervent and sincere wishes for your health, and ali 
possible happiness, I have the honour to be, with the highest respect 


and esteem, seein 
** Dear Madam, 


“Your very faithful and much obliged servant, 
“THoMAsS WALKER.” 


Mrs. Fox replied from St. Anne’s Hill on the 8th :— 


“Dear Sir,—I feel greatly obliged to you for your kind letter. 
The only consolation I can now have is in the soothing attentions I 
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receive from the friends of my ever to be lamented husband, amongst 
whom I am sure you were highly esteemed ; and from reflecting that 
the Almighty in His infinite goodness gave me strength of body and 
mind to go through my last sad duty in the way that I was sure 
would be most satisfactory to his feelings. Oh, my dear sir, it was 
indeed a dreadful task ; but he is now happy, and I feel convinced 
that we shall meet again in a better and happier world, though at the 
same time I feel that the remainder of my journey in this must be 
solitary and joyless. I am, I thank God, very well in health, and 
though the sight of this place was dreadfully agonising at first, I am 
convinced I shall be happier here than anywhere else. I beg you to 
believe me to be, dear sir, with best wishes for yours and Mrs. 
Walker’s health and happiness, your sincerely obliged 


** ELIZABETH FOX:” 


With the death of Fox expired all chance, if not every spark of 
hope, that the Whigs would show common gratitude to a gallant ser- 
vant of the good cause, who had spent his fortune as well as the 
better part of his life in promoting every popular question that had 
arisen in his time; and-who never tired of work for what.he con- 
ceived to be the public good. In 1804 he writes in profound dis- 
couragement to John Cartwright: “‘ For some weeks after I had the 
pleasure of last writing to you I was, by the continuance of indis- 
position, unable to leave home. I have since been in Manchester, 
where I have seen several persons who profess themselves the friends 
of freedom and of Sir Francis Burdett ; but I am very sorry to say it 
appears to me that neither their love of the former nor their respect 
for the latter will lead them to make any effort in support of their 
professions. Apathy and timidity seem, at present, to be the. order 
of the day in a place which some years ago did not confine itself to 
wishing. . . . A wicked and a corrupt Minister is a much more dan- 
gerous efiemy than.any foreign one; but a. money-mongering and a 
besotted-people are'worse'than either.” 

Ten yéars later we find the veteran Reformer as elastic and eager as 
ever. Writing to his son Charles* he goes into the Corn Bill with 
vigour, after having expressed his delight at a recent chastisement 
given lately “to that impudent and incorrigible old rogue—George 
Rose.” 





* Charles James Stanley Walker, now in his 85th year; who has throughout 
his life, both as magistrate, and a public servant in many capacities, enjoyed ahigh 
reputation for his public spirit, and his devotion to the public weal in Lancashire. 
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“A principal object of the clamour that-has been raised against the 
Corn Bill,” he opines, “is to prevent a union between the landed 
and commercial interests in favour of reform, and against the authors 
and supporters of the late sanguinary, expensive, and unnecessary war ; 
the origin of which, at present, seems to be entirely lost sight of by 
the simple and undiscerning people. We must not go into the Baltic 
for our loaf ; when, if agriculture is only properly encouraged, we may 
always have it cheaper at home. Our price of labour is regulated of 
by the price of corn, but by the demand which there is for it; the 
wages in the cotton and all other manufactures are sometimes high 
when corn is cheap, and sometimes low when grain is dear.” 

It was shortly before the death of Fox that Mr. Walker was 
encouraged to hope that his broken fortunes (his trial alone in 1794 
cost him over £3,000) would be mended somewhat by a Govern- 
ment appointment. In May, 1806, he wrote to Fox claiming his 
interest (which Fox had cordially promised him) to obtain one of the 
Commissionerships of Customs for the port of London—a position for 
which his extensive knowledge and life-long pursuits eminently 
qualified him. He wrote also to Lord Erskine. ‘The Commissioner- 
ship of Customs having eluded his grasp, he wrote in July »f the same 
year to Lord Erskine for a vacant Commissionership for auditing the 
public accounts, adding that Fox was too ill to receive any application 
on the subject. For the second, and last time—so far as any record 
remains—he failed. 

Yet neither neglect, ingratitude, nor loss of fortune slackened the 
zeal of this true and earnest man. Nor did the injustice with which 
his party treated him prevent the chief of it from having recourse to 
his experience and his sagacity, to the end of his life. 

In 1808 he is deeply engaged in a Manchester Waterworks Bill. In 
June, 1813, he is giving advice to Lord Dundas, and describing the 
awful condition to which Manchester had been reduced. In 1812 he 
is subscribing to the fund for the trial of ‘“‘ Mr. Knight and the 36 other 
friends of Peace and Reform,” then in confinement in Lancaster Castle ; 
and obtaining Lord Brougham (through his friend Major Cartwright) to 
defend them. His friend Richardson, of the Temple, once bantered 
him on his public spirit and his perpetual sacrifices of self. “‘ Interest 
is the tutelary Deity that presides over all Places of Trade, and I 
look upon you as an odd, out of the way Apostate to the true 
Divinity of Manchester.” Apostate to the Manchester Deity he 
remained to the end; and had it not been for the noble legacy which 
his affectionate friend and defender, Felix Vaughan, left him, he 
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would have died in poverty. Vaughan bequeathed his fortune to the 
wife of Mr. Walker, and then to the wife of his brother Richard ; and 
this godsend kept the Longford family together for many years after 
the death of the first and foremost of the political worthies of modern 
Lancashire. 

Thomas Walker died at Longford on the 2nd of February, 1817, 
and was buried at St. Clement’s Church, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Lancashire. 
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A LAWN MEET. 


F not exactly a model lawn meet, the one I am about to 
attempt to describe was at least somewhat exceptional of its 
kind, and very characteristic of the “rough and ready” 
order. Model, indeed, it hardly could have been, for it did 

not take place in either of the “grass shires ;” nor was it even in 
Devonshire, in praise of which county, remarkable runs over 
Exmoor and Dartmoor, stag-killing at Watersmeet, and fox-hunting 
at Ivy Bridge, poets and historians have of Jate run rampant. It 
was, in short, in a county beyond the reach of the ordinary sort of 
modern fox-hunters, and though our master boasted hard riders 
enough in his field, they were peculiar of their kind, and would have 
cut but a sorry figure in Leicestershire, or with the York and Ainsty. 
Yet were they for the most part gentlemen of the right fox-hunting 
quality, and being well accustomed to the peculiarities of their own 
county, would be found very hard to beat by the best grass-shire 
man that ever rode to hounds. 

And many of them were peculiarly aristocratic withal, sprigs of 
nobility cropping up amongst them in unwonted exuberance ; and 
all were sufficiently confident of their own prowess, and inclined to 
under-estimate the cross-country qualifications of visitors from other 
and better known hunting localities. This feeling of superiority fre- 
quently engendered a wholesome rivalry, which was attended with 
results always creditable and sometimes disastrous. The strangers 
would generally come out with fleet-going thoroughbreds, who would 
cut out the work all well enough while there was plain sailing ; but they 
and their riders as a rule would come to irremediable grief when the 
“going” was heavy or the fencing plentiful and difficult. The hunt, 
for the most part, boasted horses with a fair sprinkling of blood enough 
for the work they had to do, but bred less with regard to fashion than 
with a view to adaptability to country requirements. Thus it was that in 
such a special gathering as a lawn meet “the hunt” did not show to 
the best advantage when opposed in contrast with visitors from 
distant counties, who put in an appearance more out of respect to the 
venerable master than from any very sanguine expeciation of a good 
run or of desperate rivalry. These, indeed, knew from disappointing 
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experience that lawn meets are seldom productive of much really 
good sport, and that the most famous runs have rarely been wit- 
nessed after such exceptional gatherings. Lawn meets, however, must 
be held occasionally, or how on earth is the master of foxhounds to 
maintain his popularity among “trencher men,” and, what is of far 
more consequence in the opinion of all good sportsmen, continue in 
the enjoyment of the appreciation of the fair sex ? 

The master always had a party with him at his seat during the prin- 
cipal hunting fortnight or so of the season, though the family resi- 
dence was left to the care of an aged housekeeper except on such an 
occasion, the best part of the country lying some miles distant. The 
especial lawn meet was always attended by the surrounding masters 
of hounds of every description, fox, hare, and otter; and many a 
county magnate, from the lord-lieutenant and the rector—the latter 
sometimes a regular “‘ top-sawyer”—to the miserable little “ squireen” 
—half gentleman and half horse’chaunter without a licence—showed 
up in honour of the great event. In fact, the necessity of coming 
ont in best “ bib and tucker” at the lawn meet was regarded among 
the natives of the vicinity pretty much as a rack rent farmer would 
regard that of appearing at the parson’s tithe dinner. Not to appear 
would be considered by the rest as a tacit, but most convincing, proof 
of a fall in worldly circumstances, or, worse than that—though that is 
bad enough, in all conscience—as an incontestable evidence of a 
lapse from orthodoxy, a clear case of vulpecidism, and a horrible sus- 
picion that the backslider had adopted the views of Mr. Freeman 
and abjured the wholesome doctrines of Anthony Trollope, whom 
fox-hunters revere. 

On the occasion of this particular lawn meet every old buggy, 
shandrydan, dog-cart, gig, whitechapel, and other available con- 
venience that could be begged, borrowed, or hired at the neighbour- 
ing town was pressed into the service for conveying all classes of the 
population to the well-known rendezvous for the purpose of seeing 
the hounds throw off, and of partaking of the master’s good things if 
nothing else could be done. What mattered it to them, so iong as 
the ‘‘stomach timber ” was in abundance, .and the hounds being miain- 
tained entirely at the master’s individual expense ; they could enjoy the 
fun, feed themselves to their heart’s—and stomach’s—content, and 
never fear being called upon for a subscription? ‘The lawn meet was 
to them the very “’Appy ’Ampton” of fox-hunting, and though they 
were unable to “get a quid on” any event during the day—and 
this to a great many must have been a sore drawback, for what 
is sporting without the excitement of betting?—they would have a 
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day’s “‘outing” free of expense, and find information among the 
“‘nobs” to hold conversation and swagger about as if they had been 
to the manner of fox-hunting born. 

But why such an unconscionable number of footers of the horsey 
and fustian class? Why such a mob of that seedy order of frozen- 
out stable cad that one sees hanging about Tattersall’s on the eve of 
a great “event”? Not touts any of these gentlemen, surely ! 


Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow 


they come out upon the lawn and hang upon the outskirts of the 
general company, as though by common consent, and by a well-under- 
stood arrangement of society, they were disqualified from closer inter- 
mingling with any kind of company supposed in the remotest degree 
to be respectable. Why this thundercloud of “ rowdyism,” as if the 
back purlieus of London had sent forth an unpleasant exhalation to 
infect mankind in far off lands? There must be something in it. 
Let us endeavour to ascertain what it is all about. 

“‘ They tell me Tiny’s come down to give the crack a quiet gallop 
this morning, so we shall be able to take stock of him here all snug. 
Have you had a look at him yet, Bill?” 

“ Not I; been loafing about here fora fortnight or more, and never 
so much as got a peep at him.” 

“They are keeping it precious dark, and no mistake. Not that I 
think the old Squire means bonneting in the business ; he’s too 
straightgoing a bloke for any black work of that sort. We shall see a 
gallop all on the square this morning.” 

“ Ah, but who’s to tell what weight the colt’s to carry ? They tell 
me the old boy never lets the jockey know what’s up, and I hear he 
puts in the lead with his own hand, and nobody gets fly to the real 
amount of what he’s carrying.” 

“ Never mind ; we shall see whether the colt can use his legs well 
anyhow, and I'll wire particulars up to town and put a few of my 
pals up to the straight tip, for blow me if I don’t think this ’ere colt of 
the Squire’s is a clinker, and no mistake about it.” 

“ A clinker he is by all accounts, and he’s going into strict training 
after this morning, I can tell you. Tiny’s come down just to show 
his paces before the Squire’s friends, don’t you see?” —— 

“ Right you are ; I’m fly to the whole business. We must wire to 
Bob Russell to rig the market, or the Commissioner will be before- 
hand with us. If the old Squire won’t bet himself there’s plenty here 
as knows when they've got a good thing to hand, and the stable will 


be on to a man.” 
ZZ2 
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And such was the fact. Wherever and by whatsoever means these 
worthy gentlemen obtained their information, they were not wrong in 
relying upon it; for before the sausages, ham, and ale had been well 
consumed by the occupants of the lawn, the redoubtable “ crack ” 
appeared upon the scene with “ Tiny” Wells in the saddle, and took 
a smart gallop across the lawn, led by old Frederika—the heroine of 
many a local race meeting—with a stable boy fired with a noble 
ambition of one day becoming whipper-in to the hunt “up.” “ Nobody 
knew, except them as was in the swim,” as the touts before-mentioned 
might have been overheard to remark, what impost the coming 
favourite for the Derby was carrying, for Tiny’s diminutive body, the 
weight of which modest portion of frail humanity was calculated 
among the “fraternity” to the accuracy of an ounce, could not give 
them anything like a reliable criterion to draw a conclusion from, the 
saddle flaps being carefully plugged by the venerable master in person. 
The trial spin of the colt gave great satisfaction, and upon his 
removal to the training establishment, which has since those days 
been the unhappy hunting-grounds of hosts of cripples, was forthwith 
installed in the lofty position of first favourite for the Derby, a digni- 
fied position from which it may perhaps be as well to remark he 
afterwards fell like Lucifer, and never rose again, being, in short, such 
an utter and incorrigible slug that, upon failing to carry the whip 
efficiently to the hounds, he was in the end shot, and put piecemeal 
in the boiler with the turnips and potatoes to aid in making a savoury 
mess for “the dowgs.” Of his famous jockey, “ Tiny Wells,” it skills 
not here to speak, for who that has taken the field in any kind of 
sporting, or has studied his Be// with any ordinary degree of devotion, 
has not witnessed, heard, or read of the exploits of that famous horse- 
man? Alas poor Tiny! who shall tell of thy glorious contests and 
triumphs in the pigskin? From the days of Fisherman and Mr. Tom 
Parr, the generous and astute “Squire of Wantage,” to those of Sir 
Joseph Hawley, whom Turf scribes have an odiously vulgar habit of 
styling ‘‘ the lucky baronet,” and Blue Gown ; from his first Leger on 
Saucebox to his last on Pero Gomez, John Wells has presented a 
career, if not of unbroken success, at least one of brilliant skill in his 
profession, and of unwavering fidelity to his employers. 

The house party was composed of many of the true members of 
the hunt, the bone and sinew, so to speak, of the establishment, and 
there were a few officers of the regiment in garrison at the far off 
great seaport of the neighbouring county. My Lord and Lady 
Fitzwigram and a select circle of satellites, after paying their respects 
and partaking of a modest refresher in the shape of wine and sand- 
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wiches, had taken up a position under a tree at the far end of the 
lawn ; and Mr. Marplot, with his blooming and evidently intriguing 
daughter, had fastened on to the military for reasons which an acute 
observer would not be at any loss to account for. 

For the rest, there were some rough-and-ready performers out that 
morning, and these, from the host to Mr. Marplot, clearly meant 
business to some extent, Miss Marplot possibly having some little 
interest in the result from being conscious of having more than one 
admirer in the field. The principal performer of the opposition was 
a Mr. Hope, and, from his frequent mishaps and dexterity in regain- 
ing his saddle and position among the first flight this daring eques- 
trian provoked the remark from a wag that “ Aofe sprung eternal in 
the’””—saddle. The quotation was not creditable perhaps to the 
originality of the plagiarist’s genius, but it was very telling for all that, 
and the military and Miss Marplot enjoyed it immensely. Hope 
was an admitted first-flight man by all who had ever seen him cross 
a country. But he was not much at a breakneck gallop straight 
away until he had got up his Dutch courage by the aid of a little 
“ jumping powder,” but with such invigoration he would ride like one 
possessed. 

After a magnificent display upon the lawn, during which more than 
one of the party had exhibited his skill of manége—with a view pro- 
bably of effecting an advantageous deal before the day was over—a 
grand blare of trumpets, and after the trenchers had been consi- 
derably relieved of “all the delicacies of the season” both indoors 
and out, a move was made for Foxtor Rocks, where a find was a 
matter of certainty. There was a fine thinning of the crowd then, and 
the carriage company became very meagre fortunately, but the num- 
ber of footers was still something awful, although the touts had cut it 
after the gallop of the Derby favourite. But these fellows were very 
well pleased, and sufficiently full of beer, with which care had been 
taken that they should be well supplied. Enjoyment was what every- 
body was bent upon, but everybody has not the same idea of enjoy- 
ment. That was the worst of it. Now, foot gentry are apt to be 
noisy after a “skin-full of beer,” and when out with the hounds. 
They were outrageously so that morning, and there was no such 
thing as keeping the beggars within decent bounds. As it was known 
that Hope would crowd all sail, the master had mounted Captain 
Grant—let no noble captain of that name suppose that uncompli- 
mentary or any other allusion is meant for him ; for with no intention 
of being either offensive or laudatory, it may be remarked that this 
Captain Grant was a gentleman of “ another kidney ”—upon his own 
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crack hunter, Warleigh, for the honour of the hunt, and the Capiain 
was prepared to do or die. 

Captain Grant was well known in the hunt as very hard to beat, 
being always, as he was, well mounted, and having a reputation for 
daring to which, however, he was not thoroughly entitled. On this 
occasion, whatever might have been his shortcomings on others, he 
was bound to do all that might become a man, for was not Miss 
Marplot at his elbow, and had not that fascinating damsel singled 
him out from the crowd as her especial esquire for the day? Ah, 
Grant, Grant, my boy! now is your time or never. Look well to 
your stirrup leathers and girths, my friend, for the fox will be on foot 
in the twinkling of a bed-post, and Warleigh has not been hunted 
for some seasons without learning the dodges characteristic of a 
hunter of some experience. But, before reaching the Rocks, the 
field met with a contretemps that well nigh spoiled the sport of the 
entire day. Some ruffians had made an ex “empore drag out of the 
bedding of the master’s tame fox by tying it into a knot and towing 
it at the end of a rope across the fields and roads between the lawn 
and Foxtor. The hounds hit the familiar scent upon the bank, and 
away they went, heads up and sterns down, as if all the fiends that 
haunted Phlegethon were at their heels. In vain the huntsman ob- 
jurgated and old Marplot vociferated. Fruitless all the efforts of the 
whips to cut the leading hounds off the line. Merryboy and Minstrel 
had got the start of them, and the remainder had scored to their lead 
in such earnest that it was full twenty minutes before they could be 
whipped off, and that only by a fluke. 

At length Foxtor is reached, and Charley is soon bolted by the 
terriers, and away well before the wind. ‘The hounds were not of the 
breed of Theseus, which we learn were— 

Bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flewed, so sanded; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-kneed, and dewlapped like Thessalian bulls ; 


Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. 


On the contrary, they were not of a kind to allow a fox to live long 
in covert, but rather disposed to cause him, like the guests at Lady 
Macbeth’s memorable supper, “‘ to tarry not upon the order of his 
going, but to go at once.” The country was most trying for the 
horses, being intersected by numerous roads of the worst parochial 
description, and Mr. Hope had an early opportunity of “ springing 
eternal,” for at the very first fence that gentleman’s charger contrived 
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to unship him, saddle and all, by bursting both girths perfectly. 
The horse had learnt a knack of drawing up his old barrel into the 
most inconceivably limited space, and of distending it again almost 
to bursting, like the frog im the fable. Poor Hope had to cut in 
with the “cocktails” for some time, and rode out the remainder of 
the run with a single girth, which he procured from an obliging 
farmer. 

The military showed well in front as soon as the more open ground 
was reached, but Captain Grant on Warleigh was always master of 
the situation. Miss Marplot kept with him gallantly until her horse, 
putting his foot into a rabbit hole, rolled over and threw her a 
harmless cropper. Grant, gnashing his teeth with vexation at being 
choused out of a good thing, was not quite of the kidney of Horace’s 


hunter and 
Regardless of his gentle bride, 


but was compelled in common civility to “tarry by her side,” and 
not go from it in such a predicament. He was really frightened at 
first at the thought that the young lady had been seriously injured. 
But he did not comprehend the daring nature of Miss Laura Marplot. 
She thought no more of a purl in the hunting field than he himself 
would have done. Pretty Laura blushed profusely as she sprang 
lightly to her feet, and answered Grant’s eager inquiries as to her 
safety, begging him to capture her peccant steed while she recovered 
from her confusion. 

The gallant Captain forgot all about “ the good thing,” and fell in 
with the hounds after they had killed their first fox. There is a 
report to the effect that that fall of Miss Marplot’s is likely to be the 
cause of an appeal to the parson before long, or, as the natives phrase 
it, “the matter is like tojgo to Church.” Miss Marplot’s feats in the 
hunting field were of such a well-known and intrepid kind that other 
young ladies of the}neighbourhood, who can boast neither Miss 
Marplot’s beauty nor her intrepidity, have been heard to remark 
that the exploit at the rabbit hole was a “ part of the performance.” 

Be that as it may, Miss Marplot’s nerves were not proof against 
another cross-country gallop that morning, and prudently placing 
herself under the escort of her father, she wended her way homewards, 
well content with the vindication of her character as the Diana of 
the hunt, if nothing else. The Captain would have been glad enough 
to follow her, but he had to cut down Hope, or be doomed to suffer 
a relegation to the limbo of duffing fox-hunters who prefer petticoats 
to business. 
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Another fox was soon on foot, and poor Hope had a second 
opportunity of displaying his springing powers. His horse got his 
bit well round his tooth, and badly measuring his distance at a mise- 
rable bank, or perhaps thinking too meanly of the fence, contrived to 
get two legs on either side of it. Finding himself in this difficulty, 
Hope doubled himself up and quietly rolled off, and thus got his 
horse over in a twinkling. Still Grant “had his measure,” as they 
say, and well knowing that an account of his achievement would be 
listened to hereafter by at least one fair hearer, he was bent upon 
having the brush in spite of all the endeavours of a family of Hopes. 
The fox turned out a real friend in furthering his wishes, for the 
animal, after being headed two or three times and coursed by a 
sheep-dog, made straight for the cliff as his only chance of shelter 
and escape from his bloodthirsty foes. ‘’Tis the pace that kills,” 
some sage remarks, and Hope discovered the truth of the saying, 
and from his spurring too fast betimes his horse tired betimes, and in 
charging a fence with rather a high drop came down all of a heap, 
head foremost, and nearly unseated his hapless rider, and was almost 
“of Hope bereft.” It was all up with Hope now, and his horse, who 
had looked so clean and well-appointed in the early morning, was in 
most pitiable plight, his flanks heaving, his nostrils distended, and his 
coat bristling “like quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 

The snow was now falling fast, and drifting bang into the teeth of 
fox, hounds, and horsemen. So thick and blinding was the “ niveal” 
storm that poor Reynard dashed clean over the cliff, being unable to 
discover the brink in his headlong career. Some few of the hounds 
found their way down by a dangerous path, and Grant, throwing the 
reins to one of the whips, descended on foot through a circuitous 
route which was known only to a select few. He was not long in 
finding the quarry, and having shorn it of the brush, he re-ascended 
and joined the small remainder of the field, which by this time had 
come up. The brush was clearly his by all the honours of fox-hunting 
and hard riding. The “Whoo-hoop !” was then lustily sounded, and 
a return to the master’s decided upon, everybody having had their 
fill of hunting for that day, at all events. 

The dinner that wound up the lawn meet was of the usual 
order, and “Success to fox-hunting” was drunk with an enthusiasm 
that would have gladdened the heart of the late Mr. John Jorrocks 
himself, and the “ Tally-ho’s” that accompanied the drinking of the 
toast threatened the downfall of the roof of the grand old mansion. 
The huntsman and whips were called in to quaff the good old toast ; 
and Tom Rogers, the good old huntsman himself, proposed the 
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health of the gallant Captain Grant, the undeniable hero of the day, 
“coupling with the toast” the name of the redoubtable Warleigh, 
who unfortunately could not have returned thanks had he been 
allowed to appear in propria persona. Never mind, the Captain was 
equal to the occasion, and rattled off a short and pithy speech fairly 
smacking of foxes and fox-hunting. But it was not until the parson 
proposed, “‘ May the coward never wear a red coat nor the hypocrite 
a black one!” that all eyes somehow were turned upon Grant, as if 
there was no man in the company upon whom so peremptorily 
devolved the duties of saying something concerning that manly senti- 
ment as he. There was no man at the table less of a hypocrite than 
the Captain ; but for a moment or two he hung his head, and looked 
as sheepish as the veriest clodhopper in all the country round. 
Looking up presently, however, he rallied when he saw a smile 
stealing over the glowing countenances of his friends ; and he finally 
sat down without saying a word, though he had arisen with the inten- 
tion of avowing his entire and cordial sympathy with both the toast 
and the proposer. The parson, in fact, had merely blurted out the 
toast as a feeler for Grant, suspecting how matters had been with the 
Captain and his fair friend in the morning. 

“‘Cedant arma toga, my boy!” shouted the clerical functionary. 
“ Leave the matter to me, and never say die. Paterfamilias is one of 
the right sort; and with the brush of the fox as a present in the 
morning, I think I can manage to make matters all straight for you. 
There’s no‘hing like consulting the parson in affairs of that kind.” 

And thus all knew to what cause to attribute the Captain’s 
unwonted bashfulness, and not a man of them thought it in the 
remotest degree bordering upon hypocrisy. A tremendous ‘“ Whoo- 
hoop” and jingling of glasses proclaimed the appreciation of the 
parson’s kindly interposition, and copious libations were poured forth 
in approval of a certain forthcoming event which was already regarded 
as a fait accompli. 

The Captain has applied for and obtained leave of absence “on 
urgent private affairs ;” and it is the general rumour that the master’s 
fine old mansion is being put in apple-pie order for the reception of a 
bride and bridegroom who will spend a portion of their honeymoon 


in those enviable quarters. 
W. F. MArRsHALL. 








WOOLMER’S PICTURE: THE STORY 
OF LEANDER. 


Ha: ID sullen chorus from the loud-mouth’d deep ; 
Mid shifting hells of swiftest dark and bright ;— 
Wide-hollow’d waves with crests of curling white ;— 

nGe Came fear—despair—mad effort—endless sleep ! 

She knows not yet what cause she has to weep, 

Who, but the briefest space from where he lies, 
Still trims the lamp, and looks, with weeping eyes, 
For him who will not glad her sight again :— 
Across the waste—across the waste—in vain ! 
“°Tis YounG LEANDER!” But not he alone 
Has measured might against that glooming sea ; 
Who, full of youth, and glad with victory 

Swam bravely, careless of the distant moan 
Of gathering tempest. Not alone for him 

Love’s lamp shone sweetly o’er the swelling wave ; 

Not for one life yawn’d that insatiate grave ; 

Not only one sweet mourner’s eyes grew dim ! 

Celestial Lover! who, thro’ yearning tears, 

Dost wait my coming on the heavenly shore ; 

Thy love lies drown’d in barren depths of years 

And thou and he shall meet no more—no more ! 





D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 














CLYTIE. 


A Novet or MopeERN LIFE. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 





BOOK II. 
CHAPTER X. 
CLYTIE’S EVIDENCE CONTINUED. 


HIS was the third day of Lady St. Barnard’s examina- 
tion. She appeared in the same attire as before, with 
the same pale calm face, and attended by her husband. 

Continuing her evidence from the point at which Mr. 
White appeared upon the scene, she said:— Mr. White told me 
that my reputation would be jeopardised, as a good girl and a respect- 
able woman, if I continued my connection with the stage. My intro- 
duction to the profession through the Delphos management was an 
error. He was commissioned, he said, to relieve me on certain con- 
ditions from the necessity of acting. I asked him to name them. 

What little I had seen of the stage had not enchanted me. Indeed 
I was greatly disappointed. If I would accompany him on the 
morrow to the Burlington he said I could meet the nobleman who 
was my grandfather Waller’s friend. He would provide for me. I 
asked if anything had been heard of my grandfather, and he said 
“‘No.” They had searched everywhere and made every inquiry, but 
without avail. Mrs. Breeze was present during this interview, and 
she said, “ How do we know that you are telling the truth? You 
may be one of the Ransford lot.” Mr. White said Mrs. Breeze could 
accompany me. On the next day we went accordingly to the Bur- 
lington. Mr. White took us into a private room, where we saw the 
late Lord St. Barnard. He was sitting in an easy chair and could 
not move. I believe he had the gout. He was very much affected 
when he saw me. He took my hand and called me his dear child. 
He said I was the image of my mother, but that I had poor Frank’s 
eves. It was a sad affair, he said, but I ought not to suffer for it, 
and should not. It was a pity, he said, that Frank had not confided 
in him, and then all might have gone well, and I should have been 
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a lady of title and position. He said the next best thing should be 
done. He would settle upon me a handsome income, and I could 
live in town if I liked, and my grandfather need not remain in 
Dunelm. He asked me many questions about my early life, and I 
answered them. I told him all I thought he would care to know, 
and when I mentioned Mr. Ransford he said that person was a 
scoundrel. This was not until he had heard my account of his 
taking me to Piccadilly. The late Earl said that Mr. White would 
be at my service at any time. Meanwhile, he said, there was a 
house belonging to him at Gloucester Gate which I could have, and 
I could set about furnishing it at once. Mrs. Breeze was evidently a 
respectable woman ; she might help me,.and I should have his own 
housekeeper from Grassnook as my principal servant. As he could 
not find my grandfather he said he must make these arrangements 
apart from him. He would place the matter in the hands of trustees. 

Mr. Holland: Did you ask his lordship if your mother was mar- 
ried to his son ?—-I did. 

What did his lordship sey ?—He did not give me a direct answer. 
He shook his head and said it was a sad business. 

Were Mr. White and Mrs. Breeze present during the whole of the 
conversation >—They were. 

Were they near enough to hear all that passed?—Yes. His 
lordship said, if not in the eyes of men, I was his daughter in the 
eyes of God, and I should be taken care of as befitted my right and 
position. But I must promise him that I would think no further 
about going on the stage. I demurred a little to this; but when he 
showed me a letter with my portrait, which he had received from 
Mr. Wyldenberg, I gave him myword. He said he had always been 
kept au courant with my history at Dunelm, and that he had long 
been thinking of providing for me in a better style, and was about 
communicating with my grandfather Waller on the subject when he 
learnt that I had left Dunelm. 

Did his lordship then put you in communication with his soli- 
citors ?—He did. 

Did he open a banking account for you at the Bank of England ? 
—He did. 

In what name ?—Miss Waller. 

Did the solicitors inform you that you were to have what reasonable 
sum you might require beyond the £5,000 which was placed to 
your credit until the settlements proposed by his lordship were 
ready ?—They did. 

When did you leave St. Mark’s Crescent ?—Not until three months 
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afterwards. I preferred remaining there until my house at Gloucester 
Gate was ready. I thought it would be ungrateful to leave the 
Breezes the moment I was rich. (Applause.) 

Did his lordship give Messrs. Danvers and Co. carte blanche under 
your directions to furnish your house ?—He did. 

Did he give you letters of introduction to his friends >—He did. 

To whom?—To Lady Bolsover, Lady Stavely, the Countess 
Tamar, and to several others. 

Were the letters open ?>—They were. 

Did you present them ?—Most of them ; and in addition to which 
the late Earl said he had written a long letter of explanation to Lady 
Bolsover. 

Mr. Cuffing : I am sorry to interrupt this most interesting and, I 
must say, informal narrative, but I must ask, as to this letter at all 
events, whether it exists now. 

Mr. Holland: It does, and will be produced by Lady Bolsover. 

Mr. Cuffing said “Thank you,” but he looked disappointed. 

How long was it after your interview with the late Earl before you 
took up your residence at Gloucester Gate >—Four months. 

Did his lordship ever visit you there?—No. He was taken 
seriously ill about that time. 

And when did he die ?—Four, weeks afterwards. 

Did you ever see him after that first interview at the Burlington ?— 
No. 

Did you go into mourning ?—I did, and I saw no society for several 
months. 

Who called upon you?— Lady Bolsover, Lady Stavely, Mrs. 
Duboix, Lord and Lady Tamar, the Dean of Dunelm, the Hon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry, the Duchess of Southcairn, and many 
others. 

In the season of that year did you go regularly into society ?— 
Yes. 

Did you receive at your own house ?—I did. 

Among the distinguished company who honoured your téceptions, 
were there some of the highest personages in the land ?—Yes. 

Where did you first meet the present Earl, your husband?—At a 
Ministerial reception. 

Did you frequently meet him in society ?>—Yes, frequently. 

Her ladyship then gave an account of his* proposing for her and 
her refusal of him, differing only slightly in detail from the evidence 
of Lord St. Barnard. She said she was simply influenced in her 
rejection of him by the fear that her origin and position were not 
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equal to his, and that her running away from Dunelm and going on 
the stage might some day come out and be personally annoying to 
him. 

Did he know anything of your origin when he first proposed >— 
No. 

Did Lady Bolsover know that he had proposed ?—No; not until 
the second time. I told him it was best not to speak of it. I feared 
he might feel humiliated. I would have accepted him but for the 
reasons already given, because I admired and loved him. Indeed 
he was the only man who had ever made me think seriously of mar- 
riage. When first he proposed I was greatly shocked, because 
secretly in my own mind I thought we were closely related ; but look- 
ing at the Peerage, I found that there were no barriers of that kind to 
our union. Before he proposed to me a third time I think he had a 
private and confidential interview with Lady Bolsover. I know that 
from what I told him and what he learnt elsewhere he discovered 
that I was the Julia Pitt upon whom the Dunelm estate was settled. 
He did not know that I was the late Earl’s grandchild, and I did not 
tell him then ; for I had begun myself very much to desire the mar- 
riage, and I thought I had done enough for conscience sake to 
prevent it. I loved his lordship, and was very happy when I had 
accepted him. ; 

How soon after the late Earl’s death was it that you married ?— 
About two years. 

Her ladyship then described the marriage at St. George’s, and 
gave the names of the witnesses, which agreed with the evidence 
previously recorded. 

You kept your honeymoon in Italy ?—We did. 

On your return to England, did you go to Dunelm?—Yes. We 
were invited by the Mayor and Corporation to accept a public 
reception and an address of congratulation. We were received with 
great demonstrations. The city was decorated with flags. A throne 
of state was erected at the Town Hall. I was conducted to a seat 
upon it by the Mayor, but my lord and myself stood during the 
reception. The Mayor made a speech, in which he referred to my 
early life in Dunelm. 

Mr. Cuffing: Will his Worship be called ? 

Mr. Holland: He will. Meanwhile we put in the address of the 
Mayor and Corporation on behalf of the city. 

The address was then identified by her ladyship and read by Mr. 
Holland. It was a tribute to the greatness and fame and benevo- 
lence of the house of St. Barnard. At the same time it referred to 
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the early life of the Countess in Dunelm ; mentioned her as a lady 
who during her early days had been a model of excellence in every 
respect, and referred to her late grandfather as a gentleman whom 
the city had revered and loved. The town congratulated his lordship 
on winning such a bride as Miss Waller, and congratulated her upon 
her high and dignified position, which her grace and beauty well 
qualified her to adorn. 

Mr. Holland: What accompanied this address?—A handsome 
present of plate and porcelain. 

Did you take his lordship to The Hermitage during the day ?—I 
did. We spent an hour in the house. My wish to visit it being 
communicated to the tenant, the Dean and several distinguished 
citizens met us there and we partook of refreshment in the summer- 
house. In the evening there was a grand ball at the Town Hall. 
We stayed in Dunelm all the next day, being entertained at the 
Deanery. We attended Divine service at the Cathedral in the after- 
noon, and left for York at five, and remained there all night. In the 
morning I showed my husband where I had walked when I ran away 
from Dunelm. I showed him the very pew in which I knelt and 
prayed during that unhappy time. We knelt there together and 
thanked God for His goodness to us. 

The memory of the time was too much for her ladyship. Up to this 
point, except once, she had given her evidence with remarkable calm- 
ness ; but here she broke down for the second time during the terrible 
ordeal to which she was subjected. The magistrate addressed some 
commonplace remarks to Mr. Holland in order to give her ladyship 
time to recover, and to divert the attention of the spectators ; but 
they were not to be deprived of the spectacle they had come to 
witness. They kept their eyes upon the poor lady while she sat and 
wept. Mr. Cuffing fidgeted with his papers. The prisoner looked 
round the court, but speedily relapsed into a sort of gloomy in- 
difference. Kalmat felt his manliness sorely tried. He stroked his 
beard and bit his lips. It was all he could do to keep back his 
tears, as he thought of all this success and happiness, of this young 
life so full of promise and hope, blighted by that fiend in the dock. 
All his own lost life was ignored. He only thought of the woman he 
had loved, made wretched and miserable by the machinations of the 
scoundrel whom he hated. It seemed to him a mockery of justice 
that this wretch should sit there to enjoy his triumph. They 
managed these matters, he thought, after all, much better outside the 
pale of civilisation. 

Lady St. Barnard presently recovered her self-possession, and 
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continued her evidence :—We arrived at Grassnook the next day. 
We had a very hearty reception on the part of the tenants and 
local gentry. Many cards had been left, and amongst them was one 
bearing the name of Mr. Philip Ransford. 

Did this person write to you ? 

Witness: Yes. 

When ? 

Witness : After I had been at Grassnook about a month. 

Is this the letter ? 

Witness : It is. 

Mr. Cuffing put out his hand to see the letter, took it, turned it 
over doubtingly, and handed it to the magistrate’s clerk. The letter 
was respectfully written, and asked for £300 asa loan. The writer 
stated that his family, as Lady St. Barnard knew, were utterly ruined, 
through no fault of their own. Finance and trade had been against 
them. He was sure, from what he knew of Jady St. Barnard, that 
she would be good enough, under all the circumstances, to send him 
a cheque. 

Mr. Cuffing, while rummaging among his papers, remarked that he 
would like to know what objection could be raised to a letter of that 
kind. 

Mr. Holland: Are you addressing the Court, Mr. Cuffing ? 

Mr. Cuffing : I was simply making a private remark to the Table, 
sir. I will address the Bench if you desire it. 

The Magistrate: Pray proceed, Mr. Holland; the Court has no 
time to waste. 

Mr. Holland: What reply did you make to this letter, Lady St. 
Barnard ? 

I wrote a note, regretting that Mr. Ransford’s family had been 
unfortunate. 

Mr. Holland: Yes, and you sent him a cheque for £300, I 
believe ? 

I did. 

Mr. Holland : Soon after this did you see him ? 

Yes, soon afterwards. 

Mr. Holland : Where? 

In the Horticultural Gardens. 

Mr. Holland: Was your husband, Lord St. Barnard, with you at 
the time? 

He was. 

Mr. Holland : Be good enough to tell the Bench what occurred. 

I was walking with my husband when Mr. Philip Ransford came 
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up to us. I introduced him to my husband. “Mr. Philip Ransford,” 
I said, “an old friend from Dunelm, son of the late lord’s friend, Mr. 
Ransford.” Lord St. Barnard shook hands with him, and Mr. Philip 
Ransford congratulated him upon our marriage, and said he had had 
the honour to leave cards at Grassnook. 

Mr. Holland: Was the prisoner well dressed ? 

Yes ; in every way he had the appearance of a gentleman, except 
that I noticed a peculiar kind of expression in his face, a sort of 
sottish expression. He talked to my husband about Dunelm, and 
also about Oxford. He had, he said, belonged to the same college 
as the late Earl at Oxford. 

The Magistrate: Will your examination last another hour, Mr. 
Holland? Pardon me for interrupting you. 

Mr. Holland: Itmaylastanother day, perhapstwo—I really cannotsay. 

Mr. Cuffing : My learned friend spins his story out with the adroit- 
ness of a London Fournal novelist. 

Mr. Holland: I do my duty to my clients. 

Mr. Cuffing : I really think my client should know when the case 
for the prosecution is likely to be over ; it is very hard that he should 
continue in confinement. 

Mr. Holland: He will get used to it by-and-bye. 

Mr. Cuffing: That is a most improper remark to make. 

Mr. Holland : Indeed. 

Mr. Cuffing: A most improper, unprofessional, and, I may say, 
impertinent remark. 

Mr. Holland: You may say whatever you please, sir. 

The Magistrate : We will adjourn until to-morrow, gentlemen. 

Whereupon the Court broke up. 


There are some wrongs which seem only capable of being wiped 
out in blood. At one time or another most men, who are men, have 
felt the desire for physical vengeance upon an enemy. Nothing is so 
satisfying to a hot manly temperament as dashing the fist in a slan- 
derer’s face, or spurning him fiercely with your foot. Lord St. Bar- 
nard had felt his blood boil to assaulting pitch many a time during 
this terrible persecution of his wife. If he could only have five 
minutes with Ransford and Cuffing in some quiet place outside the 
pale of the law! All his aristocratic training and instincts were not 
strong enough to check this natural longing to chastise the cowards 
who were permitted, day after day, to heap insult and ignominy on | 
his brave-hearted wife and himself, on their name, on their children, 
on the noble house of St. Barnard. 

VoL. XI., N.S. 1873. 34 
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Kalmat had felt sensations similar to these, but they did not fret 
him. He had made up his mind about Ransford long ago. Though 
fierce fires burned behind Kalmat’s calm-looking face, he held them 
in subjection ; and he now came into Court with one firm resolve as 
to Ransford. He would kill, him—when and how would depend 
upon circumstances. 

“Do not fear,” he said, addressing the bust on this fifth day of 
the hearing at Bow Street; “do not fear that justice shall not be 
done. I am Justice! It is well they think something of a life in 
this tame old England of ours. Out in the Western wilds they would 
think nothing of a life such as his. He would be found dead in the 
gutter or hanging to a lamp-post, and there an end. But here, his 
death will be an event, an incident worthy of the slayer’s hand. Do 
not look with soft eyes and pouting lips, my Clytie; thou shalt 
be avenged: thou and I, my love.” 

He smoked as he talked to his silent companion in the private 
room of his hotel ; smoked and gazed at the statue with his great 
eloquent dreamy eyes ; and the pictures of a stormy past were flitting 
through his brain to the music of sad, sad memories. 

“Do you remember, Clytie, when we were young and full of hope; 
when the skies were blue and the summer golden? Oh, that moss- 
grown city of the north, with its peaceful days, and its calm starlight 
nights. And its dreams, its songs, its perfumes, its matin bell, and 
its curfew chimes! There is a poet, Clytie, whose words seem to 
breathe the thoughts and language of my own seared soul. Do not 
hear the wail of his broken heart. Let me turn my head to tell his 


lines. 
You had better be drown’d than to love and to dream ; 
It were better to sit on a moss-grown stone, 
And away from the sun, and for ever alone, 
Slow pitching white pebbles at trout in the stream, 
Than to dream for a day, then awake for an age, 
And to walk through the world like a ghost, and to start, 
Then suddenly stop with the hand to the heart 
Press’d hard, and the teeth set savage with rage. 
Alas for a heart that is left forlorn ! 
If you live you must love; if you love, regret~- 
It were better perhaps we had never been born, 
Or, better at least we could well forget. 


“ Hail to thee, brother of the melancholy heart! May’st thou find 
happiness in yonder land beyond, where curs and sneaks and cowards, 
and all that crawl and creep, are left to rot i’ the earth and have no 


” 


resurrection ! 
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With which ejaculation Kalmat placed the bust of Clytie in a case 
specially made for it, and went forth into the London streets to 
muse and think in the awful solitude of mighty crowds. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE FOURTH DAY OF CLYTIE’S EXAMINATION. 


Lapy St. BARNARD’s examination was continued. The court was 
crowded as before. Kalmat watched the case for Destiny. He 
seemed to be standing at the bar of Fate. Sometimes he felt that it 
was all a dream, just as Lady St. Barnard herself felt ; but a glance at 
the cowardly accuser brought Tom Mayfield back to the bitter reality ; 
while the interrogations of Mr. Holland and the pressure of her 
husband’s hand were enough to bring home to Clytie any wandering 
thoughts. 

Mr. Holland: When we adjourned last night your ladyship had 
just described to us the interview with the prisoner at the Horticul- 
tural Gardens. How soon after this did you again see or hear from 
the prisoner ? 

About three months afterwards. 

Did you receive a letter ? 

I did. 

Is this the letter? 

Yes. 

The letter was then put in and read. It contained an account 
purporting to be a bill against the late Mr. Luke Waller for money 
lent, £200. The letter was written in a much more familiar strain 
than the first one. The most notable paragraph in it was as follows : 
“TI only learnt the other day that it was you who received the pro- 
ceeds of the Dunelm property, of which your so-called protector, the 
late Earl St. Barnard, robbed my father. I say ‘robbed’ advisedly, 
and I also lay stress on the words, ‘your so-called protector ; you 
will quite understand what I mean. Does your husband know your 
relationship with the late Earl? Or shall I communicate with him 
upon this subject? I do not wish to raise a scandal, but will not 
hesitate to do so, unless you send me the money. Perhaps you may 
think it worth while to add the value of that necklace I gave you 
when you received my addresses in Dunelm. Of course it is con- 
venient to forget all this ; and also your adventures at the Delphos 
Theatre. It is a fine thing to have a pretty face and languishing eyes, 
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but a lord wants something more than this in his wife, as you will one 
day discover if you are not discreet.” 

Lady St. Barnard turned a shade paler than usual as the letter was 
read ; her husband glanced at the prisoner ; but only saw the gleam- 
ing eyes of Kalmat, who occupied a more prominent place in court, 
and nearer the dock than he had hitherto thought it wise to occupy. 
There was a sympathetic movement in court as the cruelty and 
cowardice of the letter became more and more apparent. 

Mr. Holland: Calm yourself, Lady St. Barnard. All England will 
denounce the cruelty of that letter. (Applause.) 

Mr. Cuffing: Your Worship, I must appeal against this kind 
of examination and comment, and also against applause in 
court. 

The Magistrate: Confine yourself to the evidence, Mr. Holland ; 
it will save time. 

Mr. Holland: Did your ladyship take that letter and account to 
your solicitors ? 

I did. 

Mr. Holland : The solicitors to whom the late Earl introduced you ? 

The same. 

Mr. Holland: Did they send for Mr. White, and consult him in 
your presence ? 

They did. 

Mr. Holland : What did Mr. White advise ? 

The immediate arrest and prosecution of the writer of the letter. 

Mr. Holland : What was the opinion of the lawyers ? 

That they should see Mr. Ransford, pay him the account, take a 
receipt in full of all demands, and explain to him that for the sake of 
his family I had declined to prosecute him. 

Mr. Holland: That was the decision after much discussion ? 

Yes ; the lawyers argued the matter with Mr. White, and I did not 
wish to prosecute, though I left the matter in their hands, requesting 
them to consult my husband upon the subject. 

“ Did she consult him?” Mr. Cuffing asked in a whisper, while 
pretending to sort his papers. The whisper could be heard through- 
out the court. 

Mr. Holland: Really, your Worship, I cannot submit to these 
interruptions, 

The Magistrate : What interruptions, Mr. Holland ? 

Mr. Holland: Did you not hear a remark made by the prisoner's 
solicitor ? 

The Magistrate: I did not. 
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Mr. Holland: Then we will proceed. What did your lawyers 
finally advise and do? 

They advised me not to trouble Lord St. Barnard in the matter, 
unless they considered it necessary ; it would only give him useless 
annoyance. I was to leave the business with them, and they 
would do what my honour and peace required ; and I afterwards 
understood that they paid the money and obtained the receipt as 
suggested. 

Mr. Holland, having informed the Bench that this receipt and 
other documents would be put in by the lawyers themselves. whom 
he should call, proceeded with his examination: When aid you hear 
from the prisoner again ? 

Not for three years. 

Mr. Holland: When was your first child born ? 

A year after my marriage. 

Mr. Holland: And the next? 

Two years after my marriage. 

Mr. Holland : I believe you lost this one? 

Yes, it died at three months. 

Mr. Holland: You have two children living ? 

I have. 

Lady St. Barnard thought of their prattle two or three days ago 
when she appealed to their young souls for sympathy, and the tears 
rolled slowly down her white cheeks. 

Mr. Holland: Was it soon after the birth of your third child that 
you heard again from the prisoner ? 

Yes, between three and four years after my marriage. 

Mr. Holland: Will your ladyship kindly relate the circumstances 
to the Bench ? 

I received a letter from him marked “ Private,” and requesting an 
interview. 

Mr. Holland: How long ago was this? 

About a year. I did not reply to the note; but sent it to mj 
solicitors. In a week afterwards he called at Grassnook. Lord St. 
Earnard was in Scotland. I saw the prisoner. He told me that he 
had been abroad and that ill-fortune followed him everywhere. I 
said ill-fortune sooner or later overtook all those who did not deserve 
to be successful. I told him that I felt much to blame for seeing 
him, as I had sent his note to my lawyers ; but I did not like that 
my door should be shut upon any person in distress. He looked ill 
and badly dressed, and he said he was in want. I gave him 450, 
and then informed him most solemnly that I would hold no further 
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communication with him. He begged me to forgive him for. his 
wicked persecution of me, and went down upon his knees and kissed 
my hand. He said my kindness had conquered him ; he was too 
wicked to live, and that he would yet atone for the past. I advised 
him to go to my lawyers and say all that he had said to me; he said 
he would, and that if I desired it he would write me a letter declaring 
his crimes and his unfounded charges or insinuations against me. I! 
felt sorry for him, and told him to do whatever his conscience and 
his better nature dictated. 

Mr. Holland: How soon after this did you see the prisoner again? 

About a week afterwards. 

Mr. Holland: Where? 

In the park. I was staying with my husband at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. We rode in the park daily. I saw the prisoner once 
and did not move to him. He was very gaily dressed and leaning 
upon the railings in the Row. The next day he forced himself upon 
my attention, and I returned his salute, as also did Lord St. Barnard. 
After dinner that evening I told his lordship how Mr. Ransford had 
called at Grassnook in distress, and that I had given him £50. 

Mr. Holland: Did the prisoner call at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel ? 

Yes, during the week. 

Mr. Holland: How long after your seeing him in the park ? 

Two days afterwards. 

Mr. Holland: Were you alone? 

Yes, Lord St. Barnard was attending a Committee at the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. Holland: What transpired ? 

Mr. Ransford was announced, and before I could deny myself to 
him, he had entered the room, having followed the servant without 
the man’s knowledge. 

Mr. Holland: Upon what pretext did he call ? 

He said he wanted the address of my lawyers in order that he 
might say to them all he had said to me at Grassnook. He had 
forgotten their address. I gave itto him. He then asked me to 
lend him #100, and I declined to do so. I said I would write to the 
lawyers after he had called upon them, and if they approved of my 
lending him the money I would do so. This is all that had transpired, 
when Lord St. Barnard came in and luncheon was at the same time 
announced. Mr. Ransford said he was going to America on the 
next day and should probably not be in England again for many 
years, and under these circumstances he had called to say good-bye 
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to the only friends he now had in England. He told Lord St. 
Barnard a pitiful story of his misfortunes, and said he hoped, however, 
to find a wealthy uncle at South Carolina, where he should probably 
settle. Luncheon being again announced, I asked Mr. Ransford to 
stay, and he remained accordingly. The prisoner called upon my 
husband two days afterwards ; but I have not seen him since, except 
when I saw him here in the dock. 

Mr. Holland: I have no more questions to ask your ladyship at 
present. 

There was a buzzing of excitement in court as Mr. Cuffing rose. 
Even the prisoner roused himself and ventured to look round the 
court when he saw his own advocate in possession of the ear of the 
magistrate. 

Mr. Cuffing, addressing the Bench, said he would prefer not to 
commence his cross-examination to-day. It only wanted half an hour 
to their usual time for adjournment; and he would like to consult 
his client before entering upon a cross-examination which must, so 
far as he could see, last several days. 

The Magistrate: Does an adjournment meet with your approval, 
Mr. Holland ? 

Mr. Holland : I would rather go on, but leave myself in the hands 
of your Worship. 

The Magistrate : How many witnesses do you intend to call ? 

Mr. Holland: I have a very long list of witnesses, your Worship ; 
but I hope you will not consider it necessary that I should call any 
of them. Already, with great respect, I would submit that you have 
ample evidence for committal. 

Mr. Cuffing: I entirely differ with my learned friend. 

The Magistrate : I think we had better adjourn. 

Mr. Holland: Very well, your Worship, till when ? 

The Magistrate : Twelve o’clock to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MR. CUFFING CONSULTS WITH HIS CLIENT, 


“WELL,” said Mr. Simon Cuffing, when the door of his client’s cell 
was closed and there was no chance of being overheard, “you're a 
pretty fellow to have for a client.” 

“What do you mean? You're a pretty lawyer to leave a client in 
a hole like this!” said Phil Ransford, sighing for the freedom of 
poverty, in spite of its short commons. 
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“Leave you here!” said the little lawyer, seating himself upon 
the prisoner’s truckle bed. ‘“ You should not have told me a pack 
of lies. When you consult a lawyer, my friend, you should be as 
free and open with him as you are with your doctor.” 

“I was perfectly open and candid with you,” said Phil; “and I 
wish I had kept my wrongs to myself.” 

“Your wrongs !” said Cuffing, shrugging his shoulders. 

“You said if only half of what I told you were true there would be 
no difficulty about making money out of them,” whined the prisoner. 

“Money! you humbug! but you have made money out of them.” 

“T told you I had.” 

“You did not tell me how much, nor when, nor how, nor any of 
the circumstances. And look what a mull you made of the old Earl 
business! Why, the examination upon that point damns our whole 
case.” 

“You don’t think so,” Ransford replied, looking for the first time 
at the lawyer, his eyes having wandered hitherto in every other 
direction than that in which Mr. Cuffing sat contemplating him with 
keen watchfulness. 

“If your Piccadilly incident breaks down we are done for. You 
will get six months’ imprisonment at the very least ; tei. Six 
years,” said Cuffing, spitefully. 

Ransford shuddered, and commenced to pace the narrow cell. 

“ What will Wyldenberg and his lot really say when we get them 
into the box ?” 

“ The truth!” exclaimed Ransford, stopping suddenly and con- 
fronting the lawyer. 

“Bravo!” said Cuffing. ‘‘That is more like yourself. That is 
the idea to get into your head. Feel it when you stand in the dock 
to-morrow. Don’t look like a coward and a sneak; try to look like 
a martyr. By the way, have youan enemy? I don’t mean that; of 
course you have; but an enemy who owes you a long-standing 
grudge ; a fierce, bearded fellow, with deep, speaking eyes.” 

“‘ Not that I know of,” said the prisoner. 

“ What has become of that Dunelm student ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What was he like? Was he strong? I mean the fellow who 
licked you on the doorstep of The Hermitage ?” 

“Strong! Icould have broken him over my knee, but he took 
me by surprise and in the dark,” said Phil, drawing himself up to 
his fuli height. 

“ Ah, then, the grizzly-looking fellow who is in court every day, 
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watching you like a wild cat waiting for the release of a rat from a 
cage, cannot be he,” said Cuffing, reflectively. 

Ransford turned pale. 

“You have noticed him ?” said the lawyer, quickly. 

“Yes, once; but it is not Tom Mayfield, though his eyes are 
like ; I wondered why he scowled so at me; he is twice the size of 
Mayfield ; perhaps it is some friend of Lord St. Barnard.” 

“A devilish eye, has he not?” said Cuffing, enjoying the prisoner’s 
evident fear. 

“Yes,” said Phil, “but I thought you came to see me about the 
cross-examination.” 

“So I did,” said the lawyer. 

“When I first seriously talked with you about this case you said a 
clever fellow with a secret such as mine ought not to be drinking in 
a common coffee-house with a common lawyer like you.” 

“Ah; then, you see, you are not a clever fellow, and the common 
lawyer phrase was a bit of the pride that apes humility ; you have a 
good memory for some things.” 

“T have, and, by the Lord, if you don’t soon get me out of this, 
Cuffing, when I do come out I shall remember who got me into the 
scrape,” said the prisoner, angrily. 

“Pooh! You forget that six-shooter I told you of, my friend, and 
you ought to remember that I am not a coward; only the bravest 
lawyer in London would have taken up you and your black-mailing 
case. Apologise to me for your impertinence, or I'll leave you in 
gaol to rot like the cur you are.” 

Cuffing rose, picked up his bag, and took up his hat. 

“Good heavens, Cuffing, don’t leave me. My dear fellow, I 
apologise humbly, and with all my heart. Don’t desert a poor devil 
like that. There’s my hand.” 

Cuffing took two of Phil’s fingers, and, returning them to their 
owner, said— 

“All right ; now to business ; sit down.” 

“ Pardon me a moment; don’t you think we could settle the case; 
withdraw for a certain sum before this cross-examination begins ?” 

“ Too early,” said the lawyer. 

“You think so?” 

“Yes, I’m sure so.” 

“You know best,” said the prisoner, with a sigh. 

“Now, as to the line of the cross-examination, I am quite clear 
about that, and I hate that fellow Holland; his manner towards me 
is very insolent ; I’ll be even with him.” 
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“ He is a snob; but then he is a barrister, and has weight with the 
Bench,” suggested Phil. 

“Weight! Ill chuck him over the house, you'll see. Did the 
lady ever go anywhere with you in addition to the Delphos 
Theatre ?” 

“‘No, I think not,” said Phil, looking inquiringly at the lawyer. 

“ Never to Cremorne, for instance?” 

“No.” 

“ Nor to the Alhambra, the Argyle, nor any place of that kind?” 

There was no mistaking Cuffing’s manner ; he plainly wished the 
prisoner to say “ Yes.” 

“T think not.” 

“Quite sure she did not go to Cremorne with you? Did you not 
once tell me that she created some disturbance there, and you had 
to bring her away ?” 

“ Did I tell you so?” 

“T think you did,” said Cuffing, taking out a pencil and making 
a note on the back of his brief, “it is a very important point, espe- 
cially in cross-examination ; it does not pledge you, because you are 
not on your oath ; I can only ask her the question.” 

“ Yes, I think I remember—ask her the question, confound her.” 

“Good,” said Cuffing, making notes ; “ and about the Argyle, you 
must have taken there?” 

“Yes, I did, and to the Alhambra as well.” 

“ Of course ; memory is a most singular arrangement,” said Cuffing, 
as if talking to his notes ; “ touch one chord and a whole instrument 
of chords and harmonies comes into play ; yes, you took her to the 
Argyle and to the Alhambra. Any particular date ?” 

** After the Piccadilly night, and once before,” said Phil. 

“Yes,” said Cuffing, still writing. “Did she not sup with you 
once or twice at a café in the Haymarket ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Phil. 

“Try and remember,” said Cuffing, looking at him ; “‘it is no good 
half doing the business ; in for a penny, in fora pound ; make a clean 
breast of it; the lady’s honour is not worth considering now; you 
don’t like to kiss and tell, I know ; the feeling is honourabie to you ; 
but it’s no good shirking at this period of the case ; they have forced us 
to open our mouths, and we must do it—we are in the dock, not they.” 

“Give me your hand, Cuffing, fairly as man to man,” said Rans- 
ford with sudden energy. 

“* What for ?” 

“ Pledging yourself that you will be true to me.” 
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“ True to you !—any lawyer who is not true to his client deserves to 
be kicked by all honest men.” 

“Yes, yes, I know; but ours is a different matter; give me your 
hand, and’ let us vow to be true and faithful to each other, come 
what may.” 

“‘ Ransford, you are an ass ; but there’s my hand ; is it not enough 
that I am here ?” 

The prisoner took the lawyer’s hand in his and gripped it. 

“ There, Cuffing, I give myself up to you ; we will be true to each 
other.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Cuffing, withdrawing his hand ; “ of course we will.” 

Phil sighed, and buried his head in his hands. 

‘“* Now, when you're ready,” said Cuffing, “‘ we will get on.” 

“T am ready,” said Phil, “ ready to go the whole hog.” 

“Yes ; she supped with you frequently at cafés in the Haymarket ; 
she paid a visit to Brighton with you ; she twice went to Cremorne 
with you, and once created a disturbance there; she went to the 
Argyle several times, and you twice had a private box at the 
Alhambra,” said Cuffing, waiting. 

“ Yes,” said Phil with firmness. 

“ Good ; now is the time to shake hands,” said the lawyer ; “ but 
no matter, we will proceed. Was that true about your sending letters 
to Miss Waller through the organ-blower ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And is her story about your first meeting true ?” 

“Tea” 

“ Charming girl she must have been in those days.” 

** Ah, she was, she was.” 

“ Splendid-looking*’woman now,” said Cuffing, still making notes, 
and talking to them. 

‘Sometimes I feel sorry for her,” said. Phil. 

“You are afraid of being shot, eh ?” 

Phil shuddered. 

‘* Steer clear of that fellow with the beard and the eyes. What did 
you give for the jewels you presented to Miss Waller ?” 

“ A hundred guineas.” 

“ Ah, you were flush of money then.” 

“T was.” 

‘“‘ During the time you were paying your addresses to Miss Waller 
did you ever intend to marry her?” 

“No.” 

“Cruel youth! Taking her evidence altogether, is it tolerably 
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correct ; there are flaws in it I know, of course,-and I shall tear it to 
tatters ; but, for my own information, tell me is it generally correct ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“That is a grand point in our favour, her admission about taking 
lodgings in St. John’s Wood ; there is evidence, of course, to rebut 
our charge on that head, but we will worry and harass them long 
before that ; and I think there may be a crisis in the cross-examina- 
tion at which Lord St. Barnard will desire to treat.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Ransford eagerly. 

** How soon you show the white feather!” said Cuffing, laying down 
his pencil, and folding up his brief and notes. 

“ Not the white feather; but money is my game, not vengeance.” 

“Well, and suppose Lord St. Barnard asked you on his knees to 
take pity on his wife, and put her right with the world, what is your 
idea as to money?” 

“ Ten thousand pounds.” 

“He might ask you to sign a document, or make another statutory 
declaration on your oath, that all you have said is false ; giving you a 
sort of undertaking not to prosecute you, and also letting you get out 
of the country before publishing your own condemnation ; I don’t 
know, of course, what he could or would propose, or how it could be 
done.” : 

“I would act on your instructions.” 

“TI don’t see how I could advise you ; compromises are made 
sometimes, but there is a crime called compounding a felony ; I don’t 
know whether that would apply, but it is not well to discount the 
future, and I don’t think you ought to go into the question of com- 
promise with me—not now, at any rate, not now,” said Cuffing, with 
a look of virtuous rebuke. 

“ Are you going ?” 

“Yes, I think we quite understand each other,” said Cuffing, ham- 
mering at the door, which was promptly opened by a police officer. 

‘Oh, it is so infernally lonely here,” whined Ransford. 

“It is lonelier for prisoners after committal,” said Cuffing, coldly. 
“* Good-bye ; I shall see you to-morrow.” 

The next moment Phil Ransford was alone, and Cuffing was 
nodding a pleasant au revoir to Bow Street. 


(To be continued.) 


























AN OXFORD PROBLEM. 


ne QUESTION, not within the range of the new Com- 
mission, but scarcely less important than that of the 
management of college revenues, is slowly working 
itself out in Oxford. It is well known that tuition in 
the University is falling more and more into the hands of married 
men living outside the college walls. Whether the change would be 
for good or evil was once a favourite subject for debate, but now 
that it is actually being made there is little left for outsiders but to 
await silently the issue of a practical trial. And just now the pleasing 
and picturesque side of the matter is so much the more prominent 
that many have forgotten that they ever saw any other. 

If none but the brave deserve the fair, the first married Fellow 
may be thought to have made good his title. Love ventures are 
supposed to require nerve under the most ordinary circumstances, 
and the situation becomes almost heroic ina grim, exclusive common- 
room, under the unsympathetic gaze of a corporate body. But, the 
suit once made, the judges became petitioners in their turn. Like 
the Chinese jury at a certain famous trial, they not only acquitted 
the offender but lost no time in following his example. When it 
was found that the portrait of the Founder had not leapt from its 
frame at the removal of the opposing statute, timid men who had held 
their breath began to gather heart and feel their way towards a liberty 
of which they had never before dreamed. And now there is no more 
strangeness in the news that a junior Fellow is going to be married 
than in the announcement that he has taken his Master’s degree. 

With the luxury of a p/acens uxor comes the necessity of a domus. 
A new suburb on the north side of the city has been created 
thereby, and has that overpowering effect upon the soberness of the 
reason which the poet felt on beholding the neighbouring spires, 
domes, and towers. The groves of Academus have been trimmed to 
the likeness of the shady haunts of Clapham. Villas, detached and 
semi-detached, of every conceivable design and placed at every 
possible angle, raking one another with multitudinous windows, and 
vying with one another in the pretty fancifulness of their names, have 
risen up to meet the wants of the married don. Here the man of 
letters seeks companionship with the outer world ; cultivates friendly 
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relations with Society through afternoon calls, and with Nature in a 
little back-garden. Hither he transports his slowly gathered spoils 
of furniture, pictures, and books. If his hearth be at times too 
narrow for his hospitality, he has only to call in the aid of his college. 
Spits which turned gaily at the Restoration, and cups known to have 
been touched by Royal lips, are at his service. Concerts in the hall, 
croquet-parties on the lawn, luncheons in common-room, and even a 
dance in the Bursary, are some of the entertainments made possible 
by the liberality of Founders and benefactors under the modern 
interpretation of their bequests. 

All this would be very enchanting if it were not for the question 
how far the other purposes of University life are likely to be affected 
thereby. To some the whole system of college discipline—taking 
the word in its widest sense—seems to be in peril. They feel that 
the old ties are being fatally loosened. They doubt whether the 
most carefully organised Co-operative Association for the supply of 
lectures will ever make up for the closer relationship which exists 
between resident tutors, and for the wider influence which they have 
upon their pupils. They maintain that some of the highest ends of 
college life are missed if the teacher have not duties beyond those of 
mere tuition, and do not recognise wants which cannot be supplied 
through the pages of a note-book. They think that the lives of 
seniors and juniors, if there is to be any real contact, ought to flow 
as much as possible in the same channel. The college tutor, as they 
remember him, lived in the midst of his pupils. His life was bound up 
with his work amongst them. If he had other interests than those which 
ran with their own, they heard nothing of them. He followed the rules 
of the system by which they were governed and accepted many ot its 
restraints. He measured his time by the same calendar, joined in a 
common worship, was present at a common meal. He was generally 
within reach, could be seen at odd times, and consulted on chance 
matters. He was always a little distant in manner, the undergraduate 
a little shy about approaching him ; but there were opportunities for a 
freer intercourse whenever the inclination for it arose. But now the 
distance is being rather widened than lessened. The married tutor’s 
life is divided between the two worlds of a University and a country- 
town. The orbit in which he moves crosses the college only during 
certain hours. To seek him out when he is off duty is almost an 
intrusion, whilst his advances lose their intended effect through the 
tedious formalities which they involve. He may in himself invite 
more intimate relations, but his surroundings are not encouraging. 

It is thought, moreover, that the presence of so many wives 
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and daughters must sooner or later have a disturbing effect upon the 
grave traditions of the place. Their interest in the studies and 
ceremonials of the University may be praiseworthy, but it is distract- 
ing. It is whispered that they already overflow the benches of the 
public lecture-rooms, outnumber the undergraduates in some of their 
own chapels, flutter through the aisles of St. Mary’s, and spread a 
gay fringe round the House of Convocation. It is hardly to be 
wondered at if ancient customs have a queer look in such a setting, 
and sometimes fail to be impressive. At Oxford, as elsewhere, there are 
certain ceremonies which, to be solemn, presuppose certain assemblies, 
or, for want of these, slip at once into pantomime. But perhaps that 
which is most feared from a mixed population is the influx of gaieties 
and fashionable follies hitherto excluded. Theatricals and dances, 
musical, tea-drinking, and croquet parties are inseparable accidents 
of feminine life hardly favourable to the sober repose of a place of 
learning. The bulk of undergraduates may be disturbed by them not 
at all; many only in a trifling degree ; but to some they may be posi- 
tively hurtful. A favoured few receive admission to society from which 
the majority are debarred. Attentions and invitations which would 
be commonplace elsewhere become seductive amid the restraints of 
college life. There is a sort of adventure and flattering sense of privi- 
lege in being the hero of half a dozen drawing rooms in a place where 
admission to one is a novelty and an exception. And when it is 
considered that the distinction, such as it is, may really be based. 
on nothing more solid than a reputation for being a good dancer, an 
actor, or a comic singer, it is sometimes asked whether so poor an am- 
bition ought to be allowed to find a field amid the aims of University 
life. There is the risk, moreover, of certain premature entangle- 
ments to which judicious parents may be expected to ask that their 
sons should not be exposed. 

Have the advocates of the new movement ever taken into account 
the financial difficulties which are likely to arise? Housekeeping is 
a game pretty enough at the outset, but apt to grow grave and com- 
plicated towards the end. As the college funds are distributed by a 
scale of bachelor wants, a further source of income will at last become 
necessary by way of supplement. The stray crumbs of University 
offices are not likely to be overlooked. These have not hitherto been 
valued for the emoluments attached to them, and have often been 
passed by and left to those who had more time, or were more fitted, 
for their discharge. But such a pitch of high motive will hardly, 
perhaps, be possible under the urgency of household wants. A man 
whose pockets are half empty never knows when his hands are full, 
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and, measuring his gains by his needs, has no scruples about being 
a pluralist. Will not the result be an increasing anxiety to secure 
bye-works, and an active canvassing for small appointments, with all 
the heart-burnings and petty jealousies which arise when personal 
failures, trifling enough in themselves, are mourned over as family 
disasters ? 

Nor, it is sometimes argued, will these domestic complications be 
without effect upon the learning of the University. Not that study 
and reflection are impossible amid the toil and stress of married life, 
but that unremunerative lines of work are likely to be abandoned 
for those which will pay. Only the solitary student, as a rule, can 
afford to wait for a late harvest and run the risk of receiving an 
intangible reward ; the family man must have immediate returns in 
good marketable shape. The great work which was projected in 
youth to be the triumph of old age comes forth in the interval as a 
modest, but widely advertised, school manual, or is born prematurely 
in the pages of a magazine. This is a convenient mode of dis- 
counting all personal claims on posterity; but whether the future 
fame of the University as a learned, as well as an efficient, teaching 
body will be advanced thereby is open to question. 

Briefly, then, the misgivings expressed on the whole question are 
based on two principles : first, that the discipline of a college, like 
that of a ship or regiment, cannot be maintained unless those who 
enforce it are also governed by it; secondly, that the efficiency of 
a college is in proportion to the completeness with which the lives 
of the members composing it are concentrated upon the objects 
for which they, as a Society, exist. That there will be no loss under 
either head when scattered schoolmasters, heads of families, are 
substituted for resident unmarried tutors, appears to be the counter- 
position ; and it is because many earnest-minded men doubt its 
strength that we thrust these untuneful notes amid the pleasant 
pipings of its friends. 
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I RELINQUISHED long ago the plan of publishing an obituary 
of distinguished people as they disappear from society, from th: 
studio, from the Courts of Law, from St. Stephen’s, and from Albemarle 
Street ; but I do not think I ought to pass over the names of men 
like Sir Henry Holland, Lord Chief Justice Bovill, and Vice-Chan- 
cellor Wickens, because all three of these were thoroughly characteristic 
men. Perhaps Sir Henry Holland will be more generally missed 
than the able and accomplished lawyers whom I link with him, be- 
cause he possessed a more striking personality and touched society at 
more points. He was the deau idéal of a fashionable physician, and 
therefore of a race of men who are fast disappearing from the world. 
Most of the men who are at the head of the profession now are hard 
students, men who have worked their way to the positions they hold by 
sheer hard work—that is, by devoting themselves heart and soul to 
one special study ; and you hardly ever see or hear anything of them 
except at the hospitals or in the sick room. But Sir Henry Holland 
and the men of Sir Henry Holland’s stamp won their laurels in the 
drawing-room by their courtly manners, their high breeding, their 
intelligence, or their wit. You met them everywhere: at the tables 
of the aristocracy, at the club house, at the Opera, at the Royal 
Society, at Almack’s ; and everywhere you met them in the thick of 
life and work, interesting themselves in everything that interested their 
patients. And this was the secret of their success. All that a hand- 
some and stately young physician had to do to make a name and a 
fortune was to gain an entrée into Holland House or some centre of 
fashion of that sort, to take a house in Brook Street, put up a brass 
plate, publish a treatise developing a taking theory, make himself 
agreeable, talk well, and he might in a year or two pick up guineas 
as a pigeon picks up peas. You do not require a very profound 
knowledge of medicine to deal with most of the cases that you meet 
with in a fashionable practice; and Sir Henry Holland did not 
possess this knowledge. “It is so nice, you know,” women say, “to 
have some one to whom you can talk all about yourself now and 
then”; and that was the razson d’étre of the fashionable physician. 
He was a man to talk to about yourself fora quarter of an hour every 
day, to tell you the last thing out, to give you a sketch of his travel: 
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in the autumn, of the geysers of Iceland, of the flora of the Caucasians, 
to explain the newest idea in science, and to draw a pen-and-ink 
portrait in your album of Mehemet Ali or of General Jackson. This 
originally was the source of Sir Henry Holland’s popularity. The 
physician was grafted upon the man of science and the savant. But 
all this is reversed now, and the man of fashion or the savant must 
be grafted upon the physician if the physician wishes to touch the 
world at any other than the professional point. And this makes all 
the difference in the world. 





Str WILLIAM BOvILL was a fair representative of the Parliamentary 
lawyer in. contradistinction to the Chamber lawyer represented by 
Viee-Chancellor Wickens. The Lord Chief Justice knew best how 
to- deal with men ; the Vice-Chancellor knew best how to deal with 
books and briefs. You may make a fortune at Nisi Prius in no time, 
if you happen to possess the trick of winning verdicts, without know- 
ing much of law or anything at all of equity, and some of the. most 
successful advocates in recent years have been men who are learned 
only by the courtesy of the court. Of course here and there you 
may pick out men quite as much distinguished by their learning as 
by their keenmess and their eloquence. Sir Roundell Palmer was 
one of these. Sir John Karslake is another. But these are men in a 
thousand. “ At Nisi Prius,” I onee heard a clever lawyer say, “the 
first thing is to have a long nose. At the Equity Bar the first thing 
is to have a long head.” And that is the fact. You can tell an 
Equity lawyer from a Nisi Prius man at a glance. It all lies in the 
nose, and you have only to walk into Westminster Hall and look at 
the judges, and them to stroll into Lincoln’s Inn and spend an hour 
with the Vice-Chancellors, to see how much the nose tells for at 
Westminster in comparison. with Chancery Lane. The nsost dis- 
tinguished men upon the Bench are the men with the longest noses. 
Brougham’s was the perfection of a Nisi Prius nose. It was the only 
feature he had to talk about. But it made him Lord Chancellor at a 
bound. You could not have asked a man with that nose to take a 
Puisme judgeship. It made Brougham the first man at the Bar, the 
first mam in the House of Commons (at least he had no second), and 
the first man in the Courts of Law—and that, too, in spite of Lord St. 
Leonards’ exquisite epigram that if the owner of that nose had known 
a little of equity he would have known a little of everything. The 
late Lord Chief Justice had but one fault—and that lay in his nose. 
He had no nose worth talking about. But you could always depend 
upon him. He was not a brilliant man: He hardly made amy mark 
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in the House of Commons. . But he always read his briefs. He 
always knew every point of his case ; and this was ample compensa- 
tion for everything else. The fusion of law and equity will bring 
more of these men to the front, and we shall probably see more stuff 
gownsmen taking their seats upon the Bench after loitering a few 
years at the Utter Bar, and fewer Parliamentary barristers. ‘The 
House of Commons is at present the avenue to the highest honours 
of the law. But I do not know that it is the best. It may give us 
keen and brilliant Nisi Prius judges. But it does not give us the 
best Vice-Chancellors or Lords Justices. Sir John Wickens never 
sat in the House of Commons; and this is the case with three or 
four of the most eminent of the Puisne judges. We shall have less 
eloquence on the Bench when we cease to take our judges from the 
House of Commons. But we shall probably have more law. 





But with Sir Roundell Palmer on the woolsack, with Sir Alexander 
Cockburn in the Queen’s Bench, and Sir John Coleridge in the 
Common Pleas, we need not trouble ourselves overmuch about 
eloquence on the Bench. These men are, perhaps, three of the most 
accomplished speakers in England. They are not orators either of 
them in the American sense of “‘ a steam engine in breeches ;” but if 
you run off on your fingers the great masters of pure, picturesque, and 
graceful English, you can hardly omit the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice, and the ex-Attorney-General. And this is what English 
eloquence is more and more coming to. It is simply fluent and 
graceful talk. The Parliamentary orators are an extinct race, or will 
soon be ; for the only men now left in the House of Commons with 
the true instincts of the orator are Bright and Gladstone. All the 
rest are simply talkers ; and it is only once or twice in a Session that 
these men find an opportunity for the exercise of their imperial 
powers. The talk that takes best with the House of Commons is Mr. 
Disraeli’s, and this is the highest and most perfect form of Parlia- 
mentary talk. Mr. Disraeli is never ridiculous except when he tries, 
as the Americans say, to orate. And the explanation is easy. He 
has no passion. He has wit, humour, sarcasm, imagination, every- 
thing that goes to make the orator, except passion ; and eloquence in 
its highest sense is the language of passion. You cannot infuse passion 
into statistics; and the most successful and taking of Parliamentary 
speakers in our time are the men who can put life into statistics, who 
can make a Budget speech as picturesque and as pleasant to listen 
to as an article in one of the quarterlies. All the orators of Europe 
are now to be found in Spain. France has only one of the highest 
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rank, M. Rouher ; for Thiers, like Mr. Disraeli, is only a brilliant and 
epigrammatic talker. The Germans do not know what eloquence is 
in any form except that of music. It was extinguished in Italy by the 
statecraft of Cavour and the sword of Garibaldi. The Swiss are the 
Scots of the Continent, and a Scot only rises to eloquence of the 
highest kind when in the pulpit. The old race of Irish orators dis- 
appeared with O’Connell. You could not find one now across St. 
George’s Channel even with a lantern. The Act of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation cut the tongues out of the Irish orators, and Free Trade 
cut the tongues out of the English. Perhaps a great religious or 
political injustice might bring orators once more to the front ; but 
what play can even a Burke make with the Malt Tax, except perhaps 
in the Town Hall of Ipswich or Norwich, or with the 25th Clause, 
unless you pack Exeter Hall beforehand? Orators, like orchids, are 
only to be cultivated in a rank soil and an artificial atmosphere. You 
might as well try to grow oaks in a flower pot as to try to grow 
orators in the present House of Commons; and the tone of the 
House of Commons now is the tone of the whole country. 





Yet, if I may strike a fresh note upon this string, I should say 
there is no country in the world now where eloquence of the sort I 
am talking of—that is, the power to think on your legs and to chat 
pleasantly and perspicuously—is thought more of than it is with us. 
What fortunes men make with it at the Bar! What handsome 
sinecures they pick up with it in the House of Commons! This gift, 
of course, is generally allied with other and higher gifts ; but take two 
men of equal powers, of equal training, and turn one into a barrister 
or a member of Parliament, and the other into an author, and what 
will be the position of the two men thirty years hence? A note of 
Mr. John Oxenford’s in the Zimes suggests this question. He and 
Sir William Bovill sat at the same desk in an attorney’s office in 
Tokenhouse Yard thirty years ago; Bovill took to the Bar, Oxenford 
to literature—and what is the result? Mr. Oxenford is the finest of 
critics ; and yet, although the critic of the Zimes, is hardly known 
out of the Garrick and the green room. Perhaps at the Bar Mr. 
Oxenford might have risen as high as his companion of Tokenhouse 
Yard ; but upon the Press the Lord Chief Justice might have thought 

h imself lucky if he could make £1,000 a year by his pen. The worst 
profession now in England is, I believe, literature. Its emoluments 
are poor. Its honours are wi. You may perhaps make an income 
equal to that of a second-rate whist-player if you can strike out a fresh 
vein of fiction ; but fiction is almost the only literature that does pay, 
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and even fiction must be fresh and fresh if it is to take. The most 
brilliant and original of historical works now fall flat. But this is a 
delicate question to handle in a dozen lines. Al! I want to do to-day 
is to note the fact and to suggest the contrast. It is a fact that will 
bear reconsideration. 





Wuat is the cost of a Nine per Cent. Rate of Discount to us? 
Has that question ever been answered? Can it be answered? I 
wish some one would take it up. Currency is, I know, generally 
tabooed as Table Talk, but this is an interesting question inde- 
pendently of all theories of currency. Take the amount of our 
commercial bills afloat say on the 1st of October, the amount of our 
outstanding accounts on which the rate of interest is governed by the 
Bank, and double or perhaps treble the interest upon these at a 
stroke, and what will the fine amount to? Is it an exaggeration to 
set it down at ten millions? Yet this is generally only part of the 
loss ; for every rise in the Bank rate means a contraction of credit, a 
restriction of trade, a slackening of employment, lower profits and 
lower wages, or perhaps no wages and no profits at all. The con- 
traction of credit under our present system is to commerce what 
bleeding is, or used to be, to the human system. It reduces the 
volume of life, the energy, the strength ; and, if carried too far, is apt 
to end in paralysis. Yet even this is only part of the loss. What 
figures will represent the depreciation in the value of the stocks dealt 
in upon Change? This point is partly answered by one of my cor- 
tributors in the current number of the Gentleman's. But of course 
the best answer can only be a conjecture. It would take the quickest 
accountant in the City six months to audit the Official List of the 
Stock Exchange after a panic, to add up the total amount of the 
stocks, and to reckon up the amount of depreciation upon each. It 
is impossible, I know, to change the present state of things. It 
exists, and must exist apparently till the end of the chapter. But a 
system of currency can hardly be the perfection of reason under 
which the loss of a couple of millions of gold from a hoard inflicts a 
loss upon men of business and stockholders of perhaps £ 20,000,00c. 
I know the answer,—that it is not the system of currency but the 
system of credit that is at fault, that manufacturers and merchants 
should not carry on their business on credit to the extent they do, 
and that people should not hold stock upon borrowed capital. But 
all the elasticity and vigour of our trade springs from this system of 
credit ; and were it not for our system of credit we should hardly 
be the commercial equal of Holland. 
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A propos, perhaps I may add how the Bank Rate s fixed. It is 
generally supposed to be governed by the amount of the Reserve in 
the banking department of Threadneedle Street and by the course of 
the Exchanges ; but this is only true in a sense. Of course the first 
object of the Bank of England, like every other bank, is to be safe— 
that is, to be able to pay all its customers who ask for their deposits 
in cash—and if seven per cent. is to be made on capital in America 
or Germany when only four or five per cent. is to be made here, 
capitalists are sure to pack up their gold in sawdust and send it off to 
New York or Frankfort, and the Exchanges will turn against us. 
There is but one way to act upon these Exchanges and to keep our 
capital at home, and that is by putting up the rate of discount, by 
bidding against the Americans or the Germans, and thus keeping our 
floating cash at home in our own markets. The value of money 
across the Atlantic and across the English Channel is therefore one 
of the first points that the directors of the Bank have to consider. 
But it is not the only point; and this is where most of the news- 
papers err in their criticisms upon the action of the Court of Direc- 
tors. If the Reserve looks well upon paper—that is, if there happens 
to be 36 per cent. in cash against the liabilities of the Bank—and the 
directors put up their rate, the writers in the Press call them to 
account at once in the style of the Professor who read a lecture to 
Hannibal on the art of war. But the truth is, the Bank may be 
weaker with a Reserve of 36 per cent. to-day than it was yesterday 
with 30 per cent., or than it may be to-morrow with 25 per cent 
The only true criterion to act upon is the state of the accounts, and 
these are looked into every morning by the Governor and his working 
associates ; the “dangerous classes,” as they are called, are weeded 
out; and the amount of the Reserve to be kept is fixed with a special 
eye to these. There is no hard and fast rule to guide the Bank ; and 
it is because writers will persist in assuming that there is a hard and 
fast line to go by that so much of the criticism upon the Bank is at 
fault. The Bank, of course, has its rules and its traditions; but 
these rules and traditions leave a large margin for the exercise of 
independent judgment; and all that most of us can do is to take 
that judgment upon trust. The public are not ina position to criticise 
except at haphazard. It is not a pleasant acknowledgment this tc 
make to ourselves ; if we were to deal quite frankly with ourselves we 
should make it, and till we do we must not suppose our criticism to 
be worth much. 








